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Cull 


Warruer he should base his opinions upon those of the people, or look to the Reviews, or, oe 
more wisely, to the genius of the author as evinced in his works, still the critic would find no dearth ; 
of material in inditing an account of Bryant, the poet. Of Bryant, the man, but little, comparative- ' 
ly,isknown. He is the son of Dr. Peter Bryant, of Cummington, Massachusetts, where he was ki 
born on the third of November, 1794. He is now, consequently, ia his forty-seventh year. His 3 
rhyming inclinations were manifested at an early period. He was but ten according to one authori- of 
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ty—but nine according to anuther—when some verses, composed by him as a school-thesis, were 
thought worthy of publication by the editor of the “ Hampshire Guzette,” a small weekly paper ; 
then printed at Northampton, This precocious dallying with the Muse was rather abetted than ae 
discouraged by the father of our poet. The good old gentleman, a physician, and a scholar of no a 
ordinary cast, scrupled not to foster the errant genius of his son, and to act for him in capacity of rs 
guide along the flowery but somewhat slippery paths of imaginative lore. The pupil has confessed q 
his indebtedness to parental instruction for many careful habits of compression and polish. hot 

When only fourteen years old our author publisted at Boston, in a small volume, with some other 
poems, “ The Embargo, or Sketches of the Times.” ‘The book was so well received that a second 
edition was printed within the year. “The Embargo” was a political jew d’esprit levelled at Presi- 
dent Jefferson and his measures, It is chiefly remarkable from the fact that the boyish principles 
therein expressed have, of late days, been gravely brought to sustain a charge of inconsistency urged 
against the man. 

In 1810 the young satirist entered Williams college, in Williamstown, Massachusetts. He re- 
mained here two years, and then, obtaining a dismissal upon his own application, turned his atten- 
tion to the study of law. In 1815, he was admitted to the bar at Plymouth, and afterwards practised 
with moderate success, 

In 1820 he removed from Plymouth to New York, and here became associated with Dr. H. J. 
Anderson in the conduct of the “ United States Review and Literary Gazette,” in which periodical 
some of his finest compositions first appeared. 

In 1821 he published “ The Ages, Thanatopsis, and other Poems.” 

In 1828 he united his fortunes with those of Mr. William Leggett in the guidance of « The New 
York Evening Post.”* Soon afterwards he assumed a proprietary interest in that paper, and has 
retained it ever since. 

























* It has been stated that Mr. Bryant came to New York in 1825; that the Maguzine in question 
was called “The New York Review ;” and that it was in 1826 he joined “The Evening Post.” 
We give the points as we believe them to be—but, as a doubt exists, our readers have “ the benefit 
of the doubt.” 
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During each of the years 1827, 1828, and 1829, he contributed one-third of its matter to an an- 
nual entitled “ The Talisman”--the remaining two-thirds being written, chiefly, by Messieurs Ve- 
planck and Sands. It was for “ The Talisman” that Mr. Halleck composed his “ Red Jacket.” 

In 1832 Mr. Elam Bliss, of New York, issued the first complete edition of the poems of Bryant. 

i It was soon exhausted, and a second immediately published in Boston. Of this latter Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving, then in London, took upon himself an English re-publication, in which he announced 
himself as the editor, dedicating the book in this capacity to Mr. Samuel Rogers, that tolerable au- 
thor and excellent financier. Since this period the Harpers, of New York, have printed several 
editions, of which the latest contains seventeen pieces not to be found in any previous collection. 
One or two fine poems, not yet comprised in volume form, have lately appeared in the “ Knicker- 
bocker Magazine” and the “ Democratic Review.” 

In June, 1834, the poet, with his family, sailed for Europe, with the design of there devoting some 
years to literary pursuits and to the education of his children. He visited Italy and Germany, tesi- 
ding principally in Munich, Heidleburg, Florence and Pisa. In the spring of 1836 he was suddenly 
called home'by the severe illness of Mr. Leggett, his associate in the “ Evening Post.” 

The poetical reputation of Mr. Bryant, both at home and abroad, is, perhaps, higher than that of 
any other American. In England his writings have been received with especial favor, and here the 
public approbation has been decided and unanimous. In no instance have his great abilities been 
denied—nor can it be denied that this fact itself is a substantial proof of the character and of the 
extent of these abilities. No man of the noblest order of genius was ever distinguished by absolute 
uniformity of applause. On the other hand this uniformity is never known except where we meet 
with the most rigorous negative merit. In truth a manly exemption from the prevalent poetical 
affectations of his time has done more for Mr. Bryant than any one positive excellence. Yet of 
positive excellences he has many ; and there are one or two of his shorter poems which sometimes 
startle the critic into a half belief of a rarer spirit—of a more ethereal temper—than that of which 
the poet gives any general or steady indication. 

Why his “ Thanatopsis” has been so widely received and quoted as his finest production, may 
be explained, in part, by what has been just now said respecting the negative merits of composi- 
tion. It is quite devoid of fault; is undoubtedly beautiful; and in judging, absolutely, of the poems of 
Bryant, the public voice is not altogether wrong in its decision. But as affording evidence of the 
Higher powers of the poet, as specimens by which his claims to the mens divénior might be best es- 
timated, he himself, if we do not greatly misunderstand him, would select some other portions of 
his works. Had he indeed always written as in the annexed little ballad, he might have justly as- 
sumed that rank among the poets of all time, into which our naticnal pride and partiality are so 

blindly disposed to thrust him as it is. 
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Ona, fairest of the rural maids! 
Thy birth was in the forest shades ; 

Green boughs and glimpses of the sky 
Were all that met thine infant eye. 







Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan wild ; 

And all the beauty of the place 
Is in thy heart, and on thy face. 






The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the lightshade of thy locks ; 
Thy step is as the wind that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves. 







Thine eyes are springs in whose serene 
And silent waters Heaven is seen; 

Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 












The forest depths, by foot unpressed, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast : 
The holy peace that fills the air 

Of those calm solitudes is there. 







A graceful simplicity is the chief feature of this poem—simplicity both of design and execution ; 
/ena in this respect the merely general character of the writer's mind is sustained. But breathings 
' of a high ideality are elso observable, which render the lines distinctive when considered in con- 
nexion with this general character. The original conception of the ballad belongs to a lofty class 
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of poetry, while the certainty of purpose with which so simple a conception is adhered to through- 
out, appertains to the noblest province of art. ‘The design may be thus stated. A maiden is born 
in the forest—she is not merely modelled in characier by her woodland associations—this were an: 
every-day thought—but, in her physical as well as moral exisicnce, she is identified with the spirit 
of the green things around her. Their nature becowes hers; their traits of excellence hers; their 
loveliness grows to be a portion of he: own. . 


The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Ts in the lightshade of her locks, 
And all the beauty of the place 

Is in her heart and on her face. 


An author, not deeply inspired, would have been satisfied here with the idea of the tints in the 
locks of the maiden deducing a resemblance to “ the twilight of the trees and rocks ;” Mr. Bryant 
has more profoundly imagined the perfect identification. 

But the writer of this cursory memoir has commented elsewhere, at much length, upon the poetical ’ 
character of Mr. Bryant; and it appears an act of supererogation to avoid the mere words of an 
opinion existing now precisely as heretofore, and whose substance, if he speak at all, he must still 
necessarily express. ‘The reader will therefore pardon him for extracting, from the Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger, the concluding sentences of an article upon the matter now in question. 

“In all his rhapsodies which have reference ‘to the grace or the beauty or the majesty of na- 
ture, is a most audible and thrilling tone of love and exultation. As far as he appreciates her love-. 
liness or her augustness, no appreciation can be more ardent, more full of heart, more replete with 
the glowing soul of adoration. Nor, either in the moral or physical universe coming within the pe-~ 
riphery of his vision, does he at any time fail to perceive and designate, at once, the legitimate items 
of the beautiful. ‘Therefore, could we consider (as some have considered) the mere enjoyment of 
the beautiful when perceived, or even this enjoyment when combined with the readiest and truest: 
perception and discrimination in regard to beauty presented, as a sufficient test of the poetical senti- 
ment, we could have no hesitation in according to Mr. Bryant the very highest poetical rank. But 
something more, we have presumed to observe, is demanded. Just above, we spoke of “ objects in 
the moral or physical universe coming within the periphery of his vision.” We now mean to say, 
that the relative extent of these peripheries of poetical vision must ever be a primary consideration . 
in our classification of poets. Judging Mr. B. in this manner, and by a general estimate of the vo~ 
lume before us, we should, of course, pause long before assigning him a place with the spiritual 
Shelleys, or Coleridges, or Wordsworths, or with Keats, or even Tennyson, or Wilson, or with 
some other burning lights of our own day, to be valued in a day to come. Yet if his poems, as: 
a whole, will not warrant us in assigning him this grade, one such poem as the last upon which we 
have commented, is enough to assure us that he may attain it.* 

«The writings of our author, as we find them Here, are characterized by an air of calm and eleva- 
ted contemplation more than by any other individual feature. In their mere didactics, however, 
they err essentially and primitively, inasmuch as such things are the province rather of Minerva. 
than of the Camenez. Of imagination we discover much—but more of its rich and certain evidences, 
than of its ripened fruit. In all the minor merits Mr. Bryant is pre-eminent. His ars celare artem 
is most efficient. Of his “ completeness,” unity, and finish of style, we have already spoken. Asa 
versifier, we know of no writer, living or dead, who can be said greatly to surpass him. A French- 
man would assuredly call him ‘un poéte des plus correctes.’ 

“Between Cowper and Young, perhaps, (with both of whom he has many points of analogy,): 
would be the post assigned him by an examination at once general and superficial. Even in this 
view, however, he has a juster appreciation of the beautiful than the one, of the sublime than the. 
other—a finer taste than Cowper—an equally vigorous, and far more delicate imagination than 
Young. In regard to his proper rank among American poets there should be no question whatev-. 
er. Few—at least few who are fairly before the public, have more than very shallow claims to a 
rivalry with the author of Thanatopsis.” 

The political life of our author is not a topic for these pages. I am only permitted to say that 
his principles, since attainment of manhood, have been rigorously democratic; and that his edito- 
rial conduct of the * Evening Post” has been marked by at least a polished style, a stern independence, 
and a courteous urbanity. In his private relations he has always so borne himself as to command. 
entire respect even from his foes. That purity which escapes the rancor of party is purity indeed : 
and the elevated morality, the Christian spirit, the simplicity and warm-heartedness, the high pur- 
poses and chivalric impulses which form so unequivocally the tone of “The Ages,” of “ Earth,” of. 
‘The Winds,” and of “ Thanatopsis,” are but the exact impress of the noble soul of the poet. 

ys 


None know him but to love him— 
None name him but to praise, 


* The one just quoted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


April 10, 1792. Tax weather was now again most delicious, and revived our spirits exceeding- 
ly. ‘The sun began to have power, and the river was quite free of ice, so the Indians assured us, 
for a hundred miles ahead. We bade adieu to Little Snake {a chief of the Ricurees who had shown 
the voyagers many evidences of friendship during the winter} and his band, with unfeigned regret, 
and set out, after breakfast, on our voyage. Perrine {an agent of the Hudson Bay fur company on 
his way to Petite Céte}] accompanied us with three Indians for the first ten miles, when he took 
leave of us and made his way back to the village, where (as we afterwards heard) he met with a 
violent death from the hands of a squaw, to whom he offered some insult. Upon parting with the 
agent, we pashed on vigorously up the river, and made great way, notwithstanding a rapid current. 
In the afternoon, Thornton, who had been complaining for some days past, was taken seriously ill; 
so much so that I urged the return of the whole party to the hut, there to wait until he should get 
better ; but he resisted this offer so strongly that I was forced to yield. We made him a comfortable 
bed in the cabin, and paid him every attention; but he had a raging fever, with occasional delirium, 
and I was much afraid that we should lose him. In the meantime we still pushed ahead with reso- 
lation, and by night had made twenty miles—an excellent day’s work. 

April V1, Still beautiful weather. We started early, and had a good wind, which aided us 
greatly; so that, but for Thornton’s illness, we should all have been in fine spirits. He seemed to 
grow much worse, and I scarcely knew how to act. Every thing was dune for his comfort which 
could be done; Jules, the Canadian, made him some tea, from prairie herbs, which had the eflect 
of inducing perspiration, and allayed the fever very sensibly. We stopped at night on the main land 
tothe north, and three hunters went out into the prairie by moonlight, returning at one in the morning, 
without their rifles, and with a fat antelope. 

They related that, having proceeded many miles across the country, they reached the banks of a 
beautiful rivulet, where they were much surprised and alarmed at discovering a large war-party of 
the Saonie Sioux, who immediately took them prisoners, and carried them a mile on the other side 
of the stream to a kind of park, or enclosure, walled with mud and sticks, in which was a large 
herd of antelopes. These animals were still coming into the park, the gates of which were so 
contrived as to prevent escape. This was an annual practice of the Indians. In the autumn, the 
antelopes retire for food and shelter from the prairie to the mountainous regions on the south of the 
river. In the spring they re-cross it in great numbers, and are then easily taken by being enticed 
into a strong enclosure as above described. 

The bunters, (John Greely, the Prophet, and a Canadian) had scarcely any hope of escape from 
the clutches of the Indians, (who numbered as many as fifty,) and had well nigh made up their 
minds to die. Greely and the Prophet were disarmed and tied hand and foot; the Canadian, how- 
ever, was suffered, for some reason not perfectly understood, to remain unbound, and was only de- 
prived of his rifle, the savages leaving him in possession of his hunter's knife, (which, possibly, they 
did not perceive, as it was worn in a sort of sheath in the side of his legging) and treating him 
otherwise with a marked difference fiom their demeanor to the others. ‘This circumstance proved 
the source of the party’s deliverance. 

It was, perhaps, nine o’clock at night when they were first taken. ‘The moon was bright, but, as 
the air was unusually cool for the season, the savages had kindled two large fires at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the park not to frighten the antelopes, who were still pouting into it continually. At 
these fires they were occupied in cooking their game when the hunters so unexpectedly came upon 
them from round a clump of trees, Greely and the Prophet, after being disarmed and bound with 
strong thongs of buffalo hide, were thrown down under a tree at some distance fiom the blaze ; while 
the Canadian was permitted to seat himself, in charge of two savages, by one of the fires, the rest of 
the Indians forming a circle round the other and larger one. In this arrangement, the time wore 
away slowly, and the hunters were in momentary expectation of death; the cords of the two who 
were bound caused them, also, infinite pain, from the tightness with which they were fastened. The 
Canadian had endeavored to hold a conversation with his guards, in the hope of bribing them to re- 
lease him, but could not make himself understood. About midnight, the congregation around the 
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large fire were suddenly disturbed by the dash of several large antelopes in succession through the 
midst of the blaze. These animals had burst through a portion of the mud wall which confined 
them, and, mad with rage and aflright, had made for the light of the fire, as is the habit of insects 
at night in like circumstances. It seems, however, that the Saonies had never heard of any similar 
feat of these usually timid creatures, for they were in great terror at the unexpected interruption, and 
their alarm increased to perfect dismay, as the whole captured herd came rushing and bounding upon 
them, after the lapse of a minute or so from the outbreak of the first few. The hunters described the 
scene as one of the most singular nature, The beasts were apparently frantic, and the velocity and 
impetuosity with which they flew, rather than leaped, through the flames, and through the midst of 
the terrified savages, was said by Greely (a man not in the least prone to exaggerate) to have been 
not only an imposing but even a terrible spectacle, They carried every thing before them in their 
first plunges; but, having cleared the large fire, they immediately dashed at the small one, scatter- 
ing the brands and blazing wood about; then returned, as if bewildered, to the large one, and so 
backwards and forwards until the decline of the fres, when, in small parties, they scampered off like 
lightning to the woods. 

Many of the Indians were knocked down in this farious mélée, and there is no doubt that some 
of them were seriously, if not mortally, wounded by the sharp hoofs of the agile antelopes, Some 
threw themselves flat on the ground, and so avoided injury. The Prophet and Greely, not being 
near the fires, were in no danger. ‘The Canadian was prostrated at the first onset by a kick which 
rendered him senseless for some minutes. When he came to himself he was nearly in darkness; 
for the moon had gone behind a heavy thunder-cloud, and the fires were almost out, or only existed 
in brands scattered hither and thither. He saw no Indians near him, and instantly arousing himself 
to escape, made, as well as he could, for the tree where his two comrades were lying. Their thongs 
were soon cut, and the three set off at full speed in the direction of the river, withoutstopping to think 
of their rifles, or of any thing beyond present security. Having run for some miles, and finding no 
one in pursuit, they slackened their pace, and made theit way to a spring for a draught of water. 
Here it was they met with the antelope which, as I mentioned before, they brought with them to 
the boats. The poor creature lay panting, and unable to move, by the border of the spring. One 
of its legs was broken, and it bore evident traces of fire. It was no doubt one of the herd which had 
been the means of deliverance. Had there been even a chance of its recovery the hunters would 
have spared it in token of their gratitude, but it was miserably injured, so they put it at once out of 
its misery, and brought it home to the boats, where we made an excellent breakfast upon it next 
morning. 

April 12, 13, 14, and 15. During these four days we kept on our course without any adventure 
of note. The weather was very pleasant during the middle of the day, but the nights and mornings 
were exceedingly cold, and we had sharp frosts. Game was abundant. Thornton still continued 
ill, and his sickness perplexed and grieved me beyond measure. I missed his society very much, and 
new found that he was almost the only member of our party in whom I could strictly confide. By 
this I merely mean that he was almost the only one to whom I could, or would, freely unburthen 
my heart, with all its wild hopes, and fantastic wishes—not that any individual among us was un- 
worthy of implicit faith. On the contrary, we were all like brothers, and a dispute, of any import- 
ance, never occurred. One interest seemed to bind all; or rather we appeared to be a band of voyagers 
withoud interest in view—mere travellers for pleasure. What ideas the Canadians might have held 
upon this subject I cannot, indeed, exactly say. These fellows talked a great deal, to be sure, about 
the profits of the enterprise, and especially about their expected share of it; yet I can scarcely think 
they cared much for these points, for they were the most simple-minded, and certainly the most 
obliging set of beings upon the face of the earth. As for the rest of the crew, I have no doubt in the 
world that the pecuniary benefit to be afforded by the expedition was the last thing upon which they 
speculated. Some singular evidences of the feeling which more or less pervaded us all occurred 
during the prosecution of the voyage. Interests, which, in the settlements, would have been looked 
upon as of the highest importance, were here treated as matters unworthy of a serious word, and 
neglected, or totally discarded upon the most frivolous pretext. Men who had travelled thousands 
of miles through a howling wilderness, beset by horrible dangers, and enduring the most heart-rend- 
ing ptivations for the ostensible purpose of collecting peltries, would seldom take the trouble to secure 
them when obtained, and would leave behind them without a sigh an entire cache of fine beaver skins 
rather than forego the pleasure of pushing up some romantic-looking river, or penetrating into some 
craggy and dangerous cavern, for minerals whose use they knew nothing about, and which they 
threw aside as lumber at the first decent opportunity. 

In all this my own heart was very much with the rest of the party; and I am free to say that, as 
we proceeded on our journey, I found myself less and less interested in the main business of the 
expedition, and more and more willing to turn aside in pursuit of idlco amusement—if indeed I am 
right in calling by so feeble a name as amusement that deep and most intense excitement with which 
I surveyed the wonders and majestic beauties of the wilderness. No sooner had I examined one 
region than I was possessed with an irresistible desire to push forward and explore another. As yet, 
however, I felt as if in too close proximity to the settlements for the full enjoyment of my burning 
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‘love of Nature, and of the unknown. I could not help being aware that some civilized footsteps, 

although few, had preceded me in my journey—that some eyes before mine own had been enraptured 
with the scenes around me. But for this sentiment, ever obtruding itself, I should no doubt have 
loitered more frequently on the way, turning aside to survey the features of the region bordering upon 
the river, and perhaps penetrating deeply, at times, into the heart of the country to the north and 
south of our route. But I was anxious to go on—to get, if possible, beyond the extreme bounds of 
civilization—to gaze, if I could, upon those gigantic mountains of which the existence had been 
made known to us only by the vague accounts of the Indians, These ulterior hopes and views | 
communicated fully to no one of our party save Thornton. He participated in all my most visionary 
projects, und entered completely into the spirit of romantic enterprise which pervaded my soul. [| 
therefore felt his illness as a bitter evil. He grew worse daily, while it was out of our power to render 
him any effectual assistance. 

April 16. ‘To-day we had a cold rain with a high wind from the north, obliging us to come to 
anchor until late in the afternoon. At four o'clock, P. M., we proceeded, and made five miles by 
night. Thornton was much worse. 

April 17, and 18. During both these days we had a continuance of raw unpleasant weather, 
with the same cold wind from the north. We observed many large masses of ice in the river, which 
‘was much swollen and very muddy. The time passed unpleasantly, and we made no way. Thorn- 
ton appeared to be dying, and I now resolved to encamp at the first convenient spot, and remain 
‘until his illness should terminate. We accordingly, at noon this day, drew the boats up a large creek 
coming in from the south, and formed an encampment on the main land. 

April 25. We remained at the creek until this morning, when, to the great joy of us all, Thom- 
ton was sufficiently recovered to go on. The weather was fine, and we proceeded gaily through a 
most lovely portion of the country, without encountering a single Indian, or meeting with any ad- 
“venture out of the usual course until the last of the month, when we reached the country of the 
Mandans, or rather of the Mandans, the Minnetarees, and the Ahnahaways ; for these three tribes 
‘all live in the near vicinity of each other, occupying five villages. Not a great many years ago the 
Mandans were settled in nine villages, about eighty miles below, the ruins of which we passed with- 
out knowing what they were—seven on the west and two on the east of the river; but they were 
thinned off by the small-pox and their old enemies the Sioux, until reduced to a mere handful, when 
they ascended to their present position. [Mr. R. gives here a tolerably full account of the Minne 
tarees and Ahnahaways or Wassatoons ; but we omit it, as differing in no important particular from 
the ordinary statements respecting these nations.] ‘The Mandans received us with perfect friendl+ 
ness, and we remained in their neighborhood three days, during which we overhauled and repaired 
the piroque, and otherwise refitted. We also obtained a good supply of a hard corn, of a mixed color, 
which the savages had preserved through the winter in holes, near the front of their lodges. While 
-with the Mandans we were visited by a Minnetaree chief, called Waukerassah, who behaved with 
much civility, and was of service to us in many respects. The son of this chief we engaged to ac- 
company us as interpreter as fur as the great fork. We made the father several presents, with which 
he was greatly pleased.* On the first of May we bade adieu to the Mandans, and went on our 
Way. 

May 1. The weather was mild, and the surrounding country began to assume a lovely appear- 
ance with the opening vegetation, which was now much advanced. The cotton-wood leaves were 
quite as large as a crown, and many flowers were ful! blown. The low grounds began to spread out 
here more than usual, and were well supplied with timber. The cotton-wood and common willow, 
as well as red willow, abounded ; with rose-bushes in great plenty. Beyond the low grounds on the 
river, the country extended in one immense plain without wood of any kind. The soil was remark- 
ably rich. The game was more abundant than we had ever yet seen it. We kept a hunter ahead 
of us on each bank, and to-day they brought in an elk, a goat, five beavers, and a great number of 
plovers, The beavers were very tame and easily taken. ‘This animal is quite a bonne bouche as an 
article of food; especially the tail, which is of a somewhat glutinous nature, like the fins of the hali- 
but. A beaver tail will suffice for a plentiful dinner for three men. We made twenty miles before 
night. 

May 2. We had a fine wind this morning, and used our sails until ngon, when it became rather 
‘too much for us, and we stopped for the day, Our hunters went out and shortly returned with an 
‘immense elk, whom Neptune had pulled down after a long chase, the animal having been only 
slightly wounded by a buck shot. He measured six feet in height. An antelope was also caught 
about dusk. As soon as the creature saw our men, it flew off with the greatest velocity, but after a 
few minutes stopped, and returned on its steps, apparently through curiosity—then bounded away 
again. This conduct was repeated frequently, each time the game coming nearer and nearer, until 
at length it ventured within rifle distance, when a shot from the Prophet brought it down. It was 
Jean and with young. These ar:imals, although of incredible swiftness of foot, are still bad swimmers, 


* The chief Waukerassah is mentioned by Captains Lewis and Clarke, whom he also visited. 
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and thus frequently fall a victim to the wolves, in their attempts to cross a stream. To-day made 
twelve miles, 

May 3. This morning we made great headway, and by night had accomplished full thirty miles: 
The game continued to be abundant. Buffaloes, in vast numbers, lay dead ulong the shore, and we 
saw many wolves devouring the carcases. ‘They fled always at our approach. We were much at 
a loss to account for the death of the buffaloes, but some weeks afterwards the mystery was cleered 
up. Arriving at a pass of the river where the bluffs were steep and the water deep at their base, 
we observed a large herd of the huge beasts swimming across, and stopped to watch their motions, 
They came in a sidelong manner down the curreat, and had apparently entered the water from a 
gorge, about half a mile above, where the bank sloped into the stream. Upon reaching the land on 
the west side of the river they found it impossible to ascend the cliffs, and the water was beyond 
their depth. After struggling for some time, and endeavoring in vain to get a foot-hold in the steep 
and slippery clay, they turned and swam to the eastern shore, where the same kind of inaccessible 
precipices presented themselves, and where the ineffectual struggle to ascend was repeated. They 
now turned a second time, a third, a fourth, and a fifth—always making the shore at very nearly the 
same places. Instead of suffering themselves to go down with the current in search of a more favor- 
able landing, (which might have been found a quarter of a mile below), they seemed bent upon mairr 
taining thei: position, and, for this purpose, swam with their breasts at an acute angle to the stream 
and used violent exertions to prevent being borne down. At the fifth time of crossing, the poor 
beasts were so entirely exhausted that it was evident they could do no more. ‘hey now struggled 
fearfully to scramble up the bank, and one or two of them had nearly succeeded, when, to our great 
distress (for we could not witness their noble efforts without commisseration) the whole mass of 
loose earth above caved in, and buried several of them in its fall, without leaving the cliff in better 
condition for ascent. Upon this the rest of the herd commenced a lamentable kind of lowing or 
moaning—a sound conveying more of a dismal sorrow and despair than any thing which it is possible 
to imagine—] shall never get it out of my head. Some of the beasts made another attempt to swim 
the river, struggled a few minutes, and sank—the waves above them being dyed with the red blood 
that gushed from their nostrils in the death agony. But the greater part, after the moaning described, 
seemed to yield supinely to their fate, rolled over on their backs, and disappeared. The whole herd 
were drowned—not a buffalo escaped. Their carcases were thrown up in half an hour afterwards 
upon the flat grounds a short distance below, where, but for their ignorant obstinacy, they might so 
easily have landed in safety, 

May 4. The weather was delightful, and, with a fair warm wind from the south, we made 
twenty-five miles before night. ‘To-day Thornton was sufficiently recovered to assist in the duties 
of the boat. In the afternoon he went out with me into the prairie on the west, where we saw a 
great number of early spring flowers of a kind never seen in the settlements. Many of them were 
of a rare beauty and delicious perfume. We saw also game in great variety, but shot none, as we 
were sure the hunters would bring in more than was wanted for use, and I was averse to the wanton 
destruction of life. On our way home we came upon two Indians of the Assiniboin nation, who 
accompanied us to the boats. They had evinced nothing like distrust on the way, but, on the con- 
trary, had been frank and bold in demeanor; we were therefore much surprised to see them, upor 
coming within a stone’s throw of the piroque, turn, both of them, suddenly round, and make off into 
the prairie at full speed. Upon getting a good distance from us, they stopped and ascended a knolf 
which commanded a view of the river. Here they lay on their bellies, and, resting their chins on 
their hands, seemed to regard us with the deepest astonishment. By the aid of a spy-glass I could 
minutely observe their countenances, which bore evidence of both amazement and terror. They con- 
tinued watching us for along time. At length, as if struck with a sudden thought, they arose 
hurriedly and commenced a rapid flight in the direction from which we had seen them issue at first. 

May 5. Aswe were getting under way very early this morning, a large party of Assiniboins 
suddenly rashed upon the boats, and succeeded in taking possession of the piroque before we could 
make any effectual resistance. No one was in it at the time except Jules, who escaped by throwing 
himself into the river, and swimming to the large boat, which we had pushed out into the stream. 
These Indians had been brought upon us by the two who had visited us the day before, and the party 
must have approached us in the most stealthy manner imaginable, as we had our sentries regularly 
posted, and even Neptune failed to give any token of their vicinity. 

We were preparing to fire upon the enemy when Misquash (the new interpreter—son of Wau- 
kerassah) gave us to understand that the Assiniboins were friends and were now making signals of 
amity. Although we could not help thinking that the highway robbery of our boat was but an in- 
different way of evincing friendship, still we were willing to see what these people had to say, and 
desired Misquash to ask them why they had behaved as they did. They replied with many protes- 
tations of regard; and we at length found that they really had no intention of molesting us any 
farther than to satisfy an ardent curiosity which consumed them, and which they now intreated us 
to appease. It appeared that the two Indians of the day before, whose singular conduct had so sur- 
prised us, had been struck with sudden amazement at the sooty appearance of our negro, Toby. They 
had never before seen or heard of a blackamoor, and it must therefore be confessed that their astonish- 
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ment was not altogether causeless. Toby, moreover, was as ugly an old gentleman as ever spoke— 
having all the peculiar features of his race ; the swollen lips, large white protruding eyes, flat nose, 
long ears, double head, pot-belly, and bow legs, Upon relating their adventure to their companions, 
the two savages could obtain no credit for the wonderful story, and were about losing caste for ever, 
as liars and double-dealers, when they proposed to conduct the whole band to the boats by way of 
vindicating their veracity. The sudden attack seemed tv have been the mere result of impatience 
on the part of the still incredulous Assiniboins; for they never afterwards evinced the slightest 
hostility, and yielded up the piroque as soon as we made them understand that we would let them 
have a good look at old Toby. The latter personage took the matter as a very good joke, and went 
ashore at once, in naturalibus, that the inquisitive savages might observe the whole extent of the 
question. Their astonishment and satisfaction were profound and complete. At first they doubted 
the evidence of their own eyes, spitting upon their fingers and rubbing the skin of the negro to be 
sure that it was not painted. The wool on the head elicited repeated shouts of applause, and the 
bandy legs were the subject of unqualified admiration. A jig dance on the part of our ugly friend 
brought matters to a climax. Wonder was now at its height. Approbation could go no farther. 
Had Toby but possessed a single spark of ambition he might then have made his fortune for ever by 
ascending the throne of the Assiniboins, and reigning as King Toby the First. 

This incident detained us until late in the day. After interchanging some civilities and presents 
with the savages, we accepted the aid of six of the band in rowing us about five miles on our route— 
a very acceptable assistance, and one for which we did not fail to thank Toby. We made, to-day, 
only twelve miles, and encamped at night on a beautiful island which we long remembered for the 
delicious fish and fowl which its vicinity afforded us. We staid at this pleasant spot two days, during 
which we feasted and made merry, with very little care for the morrow, and with very little regard 
to the numerous beaver which disported around us. ;We might have taken at this island one or two 
hundred skins without difficulty. As it was, we collected about twenty. The island is at the mouth 
of a tolerably large river coming in from the south, and at a point where the Missouri strikes off in 
a due westerly direction. The latitude is about 48. 

May 8. We proceeded with fair winds and fine weather, and after making twenty or twenty-five 
miles, reached a large 1iver coming if from the north. Where it debowches, however, it is very 
narrow—not more than a dozen yards wide, and appears to be quite choked up with mud. Upon 
ascending it a short distance, a fine bold stream is seen, seventy or eighty yards wide, and very deep, 
passing through a beautiful valley, abounding in game. Our new guide told us the name of this 
river, but I have no memorandum of it.* Robert Greely shot here some geese which build their 
nests upon trees, 

May 9. In many places a little distant from the river banks, to-day, we observed the ground en- 
crusted with a white substance which proved to be a strung salt. We made only fifteen miles, owing 
to several petty hindrances, and encamped at night on the main Jand, among some clumps of cotton- 
wood and rabbit-berry bushes. 

May 10. To-day the weather was cold, and the wind strong, but fair. We made great heedway. 
The hills in this vicinity are rough and jagged, showing irregular broken masses of rock, some of 
which tower to a great height, and appear to have been subject to the action of water. We picked 
up several pieces of petrified wood and bone; and coal was scattered about in every direction. The 
tiver gets very crooked. 

May 11. Detained the greater part of the day by squalls and rain. Towards evening it cleared 
up beautifully with a fair wind, of which we took advantage, making ten miles before encamping. 
Several fat beavers were caught, and a wolf was shot upon the bank. He seemed to have strayed 
from a large herd which were prowling about us. 

May 12. Landed to-day at noon, after making ten miles, upon a small steep island, for the pur- 
pose of overhauling some of our things. As we were about taking our departure, one of the Cana- 
dians, who led the van of the party and was several yards in advance, suddenly disappeared from our 
view with a loud scream. We all ran forward immediately and laughed heartily upon finding that 
our man had only tumbled into an empty cache, from which we soon extricated him. Had he been 
alone, however, there is much room for question if he would have got out at all. We examined the 
hole carefully but found nothing in it beyond a few empty bottles; we did not even see anv thing 
serving to show whether French, British, or Americans had concealed their goods here; and we felt 
some curiosity upon this point. 

May 13. Arrived at the junction of the Yellowstone with the Missouri, after making twenty-five 
miles during the day. Misquash here left us, and returned home, 


* Probably White-earth River —Ens. G. M. 





SACRED LYRICS. 


BY THOMAS DUNRP ENGLISH, M. D., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE DEATH OF SISERA. 


Come forth from the cottage, come forth from the bow’r, 
From palace and vineyard, from temple and tow’r; 
With shouting, and dancing, and music, and song, 

To hail the proud hero, ye people, oh! throng. 

In the power of his might hath the conqaeror trod ; 

In port like a monarch, in thought like a god! 


Why tarries his footsteps, and why doth he stay ? 

What hinders the coming of brave Sisera ? 

Why approacheth he not, overladen with spoil, 

The fruit of his conquest, the end of his toil ? 

Why cometh he not with the slaves in his train, 

And his brow bound around with the gems of the slain ? 


Alas! for the hero, the proud man of mail, 

He hath fall’n ‘neath the spike, and the hammer of Gael. 
By the hand of a woman the chieftain hath died; 

Ho! life to that woman, and glory, and pride! 

By the hand of a woman the warrior fell, 

Who called him the scourge of our lowed Israel. 


Now thanks to Jehovah, the Lord of our sires, 
Who hath given us peace to our bright cottage fires. 
Sirike, strike up the cymbals, the trumpet, and lute, 
And the voices in praising—let no voice be mute. 
May the foes of our nation thus fall ’fore thy red, 
And the foes of our nation be thine, oh ! our God! 





THE COMING OF JEHOVAH. 


The sound of his horses is terribly near— 

The sound of their neighing a token of fear. 

*Neath the power of his coming the universe reels, 

And trembles in fright at his chariot wheels. 

Shrink, shrink to your coverts, accursed and abhorred, 

Who have mocked in their madness the might of the Lord. 


Let them tremble, the scorners who guided the feet 

Of the people of earth, to the paths of deceit; 

Whose tongues were like courtezans’, victims to win 
To the tents of the fiend, and the palace of sin; 

Who murdered the prophets, and scoffed at the word— 
They will wither to naught at the frown of the Lord, 


The forests are weeping, the tall mountains wail, 

And the sound of the morning goes forth on the gale. 
But near comes the judgment, and nigher and nigher, 
The wrath of our God like a falchion of fire. 

It hath entered the city, and passed thiough the horde, 
The arrow of vengeance, the spear of the Lord. 


Arouse ye believers, and lift up your voice, 

Like the birds of the greenwood in spring-time, rejoice. 

Ye are saved, disenthralled, and your triumph is near, 

When delivered from sin, and preserved from all fear. 

When the vials of wrath on the wrathful are poured, 

Ye shall dwell, as his sons, in the. house of the Lord. 
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A PEEP AT MIDNIGHT FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


BY WILLIAM E. BURTON, PHILADA. 
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Tee ee ween 


I wave an earnest affection, a feeling beyond the mere liking engendered by habits of residency, 
to the academic groves of the English Cambridge. I care not for the arrogant pretensions of the 
rival university—lI disallow the superior beauty of Isis’ city, despite its street of college fronts and its 
boasted sylvan vicinage. ‘The quiet of the classical nooks and corners in the narrow lanes and out- 
of-the-way places abounding on the banks of Cam, seems to invite to habits of study and repose. 
The sluggish river steals gently beside the shady trees, and disturbs not the collegians by the sound 
of a solitary ripple. The silent cloisters—the extensive quadrangles, with their untrodden grass- 
plats—the druidical appearance of the aged trees which border the walks of Trinity and John—the 
monastery-like look of the larger buildings, and the unobtrusive but enticing piainness of the small 
colleges and antique halls—possess a value, in my eyes, far outweighing the meretricious and glaring 
beauty which has been so highly lauded in the opposite establishment. 

How I enjoyed revisiting the scenes of my hobadehoyism ! a gallop on Quy Common, a rubber at 
billiards at Chesterton, a ride through Barnwell, a stroll over the Stourbridge fair field, and a bump- 
ing or boating match on the Cam, varied the routine of my city and collegiate visitations, and brighten- 
ed the remembrance of my college days. 

While surveying the delicate tracery of the lantern belonging to the new quadrangle of St. John’s, 
I was hailed by an old college chum, naw a tutor, and introduced to a select circle of Johnians and 
Trinitarians. One of the latter, a second-year man, informed me that he “ wined and fed the sut- 
rounding beasts” that evening at his den, at such a number, up such a staircase, and hoped I would 
lift a glass with them. I was too well acquainted with the lack of ceremony in all college invitations 
to feel offended at the homeliness of his phrase. I accepted the invite, and, at the appointed hour, 
placed my knees beneath his well-spread mahogany. 

The copus, a powerful mixture of wine, rum, sugar, and lemon, an arrangement peculiar to Cam- 
bridge symposiums, went merrily round; the song, the joke, the tale, the laugh, were rude and 
ready ; a bowl of champagne punch drove the young men in statu pupillari to a state of madness, 
whilst the indurated elders quietly guzed upon the scenes which were “ strange in fact but pleasant 
to behold!” At an early hour, the table was covered with broken glass and china, and the floor was 
spotted with incumbents submitting to the power of the son of Semele. The tutor and an ancient 
fellow of Jesus were smoking Dos Amigos cigars “ over the latter end of a sea-coal fire,” and potter- 
ing an immensity of maudlin nonsense about the supposed appearance of a ghost in the quiet re- 
cesses of Corpus Christi. I stole unobserved from the room, and, sick of the smell of stale liquor 
and the second-hand tobacco-smoke, and tired of the twaddle of the sober but stultified disputants, I 
placed myself at the hall window which overlooked the great quad:angle of Trinity College, and 
drew a long and deep suspiration of the cold and clear midnight air. - 

The moon shone brightly down on the green sward of the lawn, and graced the old fountain in 
the centre with a strange effect of light and shade. The side of the old hall of the college. glistened 
in the gay beams, and the gate tower exhibited a depth of gloominess of opposite force and beauty. 
The newly-painted white armor of the statue of King Edward III. reflected the moon’s rays, as it 
stood in its comfortable niche. That gentleman, who owned a round but antique little body, with a 
singular abdominal protuberance, and a white head surmounted with a small gilt crown, held some- 
thing in his left hand that looked like a fresh-peeled turnip—meant, doubtless, for the sacred orb. 
Queen Elizabeth remained, in statu quo, in her appropriate niche, opposite the clock ; and her royal 
papa, the immaculate Harry the Eighth, kept guard outside the gateway. The wicked wags of the 
college termed these three statues the stens of Trinity. 

An awful silence reigned over cloister and quadrangle. I bethought me of the conversation of the 
tutor and his friend, relative to the probability of ghostly or spiritual existence in this mundane 
sphere. I laid my head upon my arm, and meditated on the feasibility of the ghost-seer’s arguments. 
Tf, thought I, as I gazed upon the partially-illuminated area below me, if the spirits of men are allow- 
ed to revisit “ the glimpses of the moon,” and frequent the scenes of old association, why may not 

the quadrangle of Trinity be, at this moment of midnight, crowded with the hosts of departed col- 

legians—an oi polloi of students of a by-gone age ? 

I know not, to paraphrase a speech used by Dandie Dinmont, “ whether the punch had cleared my 

eyes which the copus had blinded,” or whether my spiritual clear-sightedness received assistance from 

some invisible Asmodeus, but I distinctly saw she whole of the quadrangle walks covered with many 

hundreds of ghosts, in the shapes and habits as they lived. The sizar B, A. who had nobly won his 
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degree “ with honors,” but had been compelled, by griping poverty, to hide his proud aspirations im 

the rusty cassock of a miserable curacy—the golkl-tufted wooden spoon, who, blessed with a plentiful 
lack of brains, but owning an undeniable connection, had girded a bishop’s apron around his bleated 
carcass, full of the fatness of the flesh-pots of Egypt—met in the gloom of the Gothic doorway, and 
compared their worldly progress since their last conjunction within the classic walls, The spend- 
thrift nobleman, who, to please his friends, graduated as a fellow commoner at Trinity, and passed 
his time in defiance of proctors’ bull dogs and threats of rustication, slapped heartily on the back the 
withered form of his old tutor, a smoke-dried holder of a fellowship, who resigned his useless life in 
the gloomy precincts of his beloved college. But the greetings were not confined to mere friends or 
acquaintances in this world—the lieges of every age, from the foundation of the university in the 
thirteenth century to the present ghostly visitation in the nineteenth, jostled each other with an un- 
restrained familiarity that told of the frequency of these midnight assemblings of the collegians. 

A joyous and unghostly laugh from the centre of the grass plat, for the ghosts seemed to defy the 

dean’s prohibitory respecting the usage of the sward, attracted my attention, and with a prescient 
glance, I saw the Pindaric Cowley, in his cavalier dress, holding the button of Adventurer Hawkes- 
worth, to whom he was detailing the progress of an amour with a lady of the profligate court of the | 
restored Charles. Lord Bacon had pinned Sir Isaac Newton in a corner, by the chapel walls, and 
claimed to be the original discoverer of the attraction of gravitation which the scientific world has 
universally assigned to the knight of Queen Anne and the falling apple. Newton indignantly re- 
pelled the charge, and sneered at the informal philosophy of the Novum Organum ; Bacon repeated 
the accusation, and reminded Sir Isaac of the Leibnitzian controversy, wherein Newton was accused 
of stealing his method of fluxions from the differential calculus of the German scholiast. The shade 
of the modern philosopher swelled with rage ; he retorted upon his ungenerous antagonist, and hint- 
ed at the public degradation which affected the close of Verulam’s life. Blows seemed likely to close 
the dispute, when Dryden rushed in with an oath, and threatened to knock the next-speaking magister 
“o'er the mazzard.” Bacon turned for consolation to the ghost of Bishop Watson, of Llandaff, who 
proffered the philosopher a composing draught in the perusal of a few pages of his « Apology for the 
Bible,” which, “as it had effectually purged the land of the poison disseminated by the infidel Paine, 
would doubtless remedy the evils resulting from the study of a false philosophy.” Newton was way- 
laid by Sir Edward Coke, who, perdu, had listened to the whole dispute. The jealousy of King 
James’s lord chief justice towards the lord chancellor, a rival in the favoritism of his monarch, had 
not been subdued by death; Coke suggested to Newton an action against Bacon for slander. 

“ Aye,” said Dryden, “ summon their ghostships to form a spirttwal court, or constitute an arches 
tribunal under the cloisters.” 

Coke scowled at the poet’s ignorance of legal propriety ; but « glorious John” turned upon his 
heel, taking the arm of his brother dramatist, John Fletcher, who had been wandering sadly through 
the multitude of collegians, and rejoicing not, inasmuch as his Siamese brother-in-literature, Francis 
Beaumont, was caracolling on the banks of Thames. 

A mysterious figure, shrouded in a capacious cloak of sombre hue, sat on the steps of the unused 
fountain, and leaned his ringletted head upon his small and delicate hand. On one of his fingers, 
a signet ring of extraordinary beauty reflected the brightness of the night. It was Devereux, “ the 
unfortunate Earl of Essex,” the whilom favorite of the capricious queen, the fellow-soldier of Henzi 
Quatre, the hero of Zutphen, the governor of Ireland, the traitor, and the rebel. 

A crowd of collegiate ghosts encircled two strange-looking and uncouth figures, who were vitupe- 
rating each other with a choice collection of blackguard epithets and vulgar abuse. One of the 
ghosts, with the mark of intemperance stamped upon his fice, was clad in soiled and unfitting gar- 
ments which hung upon his gaunt form like Nessus’ shirt upon the club of Hercules. Books were 
crammed into every pocket, and projected from various portions of his apparel. A rusty battered 
hat surmounted a shock of unkempt hair which hung down his neck, and rested on the greasy collar 
of his coat. Large red hands were thrust far below the sleeves, and a portion of his linen appeared 
just above the waistband. The disputant was Richard Porson. His antagonist, Dr. Bentley, wore 
the square-flapped coat, three-cornered hat, and flowing peruke of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century ; his extravagance of language and gesture exceeded, if possible, the violence of Porson, who, 
instead of respecting the attainments of the old master of Trinity, malignantly reminded him of his 
peculative habits, which involved him in disgraceful lawsuits, and resulted in stripping him of all bis 
lucrative offices and posts. The doctor met the charges manfully, and retorted with acrimonious 
humor upon the professor, whom he held up to the ridicule of his hearers, inasmuch as, being the 
son of a poverty-steeped parish clerk, and a student ata religious institution where he had laboriously 
won a fellowship, he had voluntarily resigned it because his conscience wotdd not allow him to sub- 
scribe to the thirty-nine articles of the Episcopal Church. « Your conscience!” said the doctor, 
“why, Porson, your after-life has given the daily lie to this conscientious sacrifice! in what other 
event have you ever exhibited the workings of a conscience?” % 

A middle-aged gentleman of most fashionable exterior and elegance of deportment, dressed in a full 
court suit of blue and silver, with diamond-hilted sword, bag wig, lace ruffles, and Mechlin cravat, 
advanced, with a most profound congé, towards the noisy disputants, and expressed his regrets that 
. 
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the mightiest Grecians and profoundest Aristarchs of the age should deem it worth while to rate each 
other like a couple of fishwives, and degrade themselves in the eyes of the lookers-on. 

“Lord Chesterfield, you are right,” exclaimed Porson. “D—n it, doctor, I ask pardon. Let us 
adjourn to the buttery, and imbibe some audit ale.” 

Whilst I was pondering over this display of human weakness in the sayings and doings of the 
spirits beneath me, and fancying that the worldly failings of the defunct collegers had been most im- 
perfectly “ purged and burnt away,” the scene appeared to change from the college of Trinity to that 
of St. John, its immediate neighbor—and, eventually, to all the colleges in the university, which 
were consecutively laid open to my notice. 

The ghosts of the hogs, as the Johnians are generally termed, from a boar being the crest of the 
eollege, were more uproarious than the ghosts of Trinity. A mob of drunken students, in attempting 
to convey a damsel in male attire into the college, (a feat often practised, but resulting in the ceitain 
expulsion of all concerned, if detected,) had encountered the opposition of the gate keeper, who, 
thrusting the disguised wench into the street, locked the gate upon the Bacchanals, and threatened 
to return their names to the master. A general row ensued, in which Bishop Stillingfleet, who 
earnestly endeavored to restore order, was unceremoniously floored by rare Ben Jonson, who, fresh 
from the Devil tavern, flushed with wine, had stopped to shake hands with his fellow collegians, Mat 
Prior and his patron, the Earl of Halifax. The interior quadrangle exhibited a ghostly and attrac- 
tive quiet. William Cecil, the great Lord Burleigh, Queen Elizabeth’s premier, “ the ablest minister 
of an able reign,” was walking with measured step and dignified deportment, up and down the path- 
way ; his pointed beard, huge ruff, doublet, trunk hose, state robe, chain, and dagger contrasting 
strangely with the plain modern suit of black in which his companion was habited. ‘The dealer in 
@iplomacy and state intrigue was enjoying an easy common-sense conversation with William Lee, 
the ingenious inventor of stocking-frame machinery. 

On the bridge connecting St. John’s College with the walks, a pale thin ghost stood leaning on 
the stone balustrade, gazing with contemplative face upon the queen of heaven as she sailed uncloud- 
ed along the blue expanse. Poor Kirke White! I honor the name of Boctt, the Bostonian, who 
erected a tablet to White’s memory in the chancel of All Saints’ Church at Cambridge. 

Peeping into Queen’s College, I observed Erasmus hobbling about, looking in vain for a congenial 
companion. His residence there seemed to have produced but little effect upon the mental achieve- 
ments of his pupils. At King’s College, Sir Robert Walpole, the tortuous statesman, was inquiring 
of his fellow collegian, the upright Lord Camden, his reasons for defending the American colonies 
in their resistance of taxation. 

As I gazed upon the new screen of this splendid edifice, with its many piles of arabesque work 
encircling the central or gate tower, I imagined that, in my bird’s eye view, it appeared something 
like a huge circular set of cut-glass castors. 

At Peterhouse, Henry Beaufort, the haughty cardinal, who “ died and made nosign !”—the brother 
of a king, the chancellor of England, the Pope’s legate, the French ambassador—was listening to 
Lord Ellenborough’s description of the obstinacy of a modern jury, who refused to find William 
Hone guilty of blasphemy, although directed to return such a verdict by Ellenborough himself. The 
repetition of the jury’s assertion of its right to judge for itself, had such an effect upon the bigotted 
chief justice that he resigned his office, took to his bed, and died. The cardinal sympathised with 
his modern prototype, and deplored the prevalence of independent thought. 

William Pitt, “the heaven-born minister,” sick of the cares of government, was lolling lazily on 
the green turf of the small court at Pembroke Hall, enjoying a Parnassian confabulation with the 
faéry Spenser and the melancholy Gray. 

At Clare Hall, the ill-used Tillotson, who lived before the age, and, notwithstanding his posses- 
sion of the stole and lawn, endured a mental martyrdom rather than disown his firm asseveration of 
the right, was combating the arguments uf the worldly-minded Dodd, the man of anomalies, who did 
more good than any other clergyman of his day, and yet was hanged for an unnecessary crime. 

Jeremy Taylor was the son of a barber at Cambridge, and placed as a sizar at Caius College, where 
he gained his degree of M. A. I saw the old man toddling round his beloved grounds, and greeting 
his college chums with an affectionate air. Lord Thutlow doffed his premier pomposity, and assist- 
ed the divine in his perambulations, while Sir Thomas Giesham, the London merchant, who con- 
ceived and executed the bold design of establishing a college in London, in opposition to Cambridge, 
supported Jeremy Taylor on the other side. It would be difficult to conceive a greater specimen of 
contrarieties in look and life than was afforded by this group of honorable opposites-—in the Holbein 
style of Gresham’s dress, the plain simplicity of the divine’s attire, and the elegant apparel of the 
maodern gentleman. 

Sidney College presented a dreary blank. A squat-made thick-set man walked rapidly up and 
down the corridor with uneasy pace, looking stealthily into the surrounding gloom. It was Oliver 
Cromwell, the king killer. 

At Jesus College, Archbishop Cramner, who paid at the stake for the errors of a busy life, was 
listening with much attention to Flamstead, the old astronomer-royal, who was reading, with infinite 
gusto, a copy of Locke’s excellent moguerie of Herschell’s Discoveries in the Moon, 
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I gazed with delight upon the groups which hovered about the classic grounds of Christ College, 
and would have given one of my ears to have been able to join the party. Emblem Quarles and 
John Leland, the royal antiquary, were sitting upon the steps, discoursing mournfully of their un- 
timely deaths. The archaiologist portrayed in his pale lineaments the incipient workings of the fell 
disease which crippled his mind and hurried him to the grave, with all his grand designs unfinished. 
The bishops Latimer and Porteus were lying on the ground beneath the aged limbs of the mulberry 
tree planted by the hands of John Milton, while graduating in this college; and William Paley, the 
wit, the Christian, and the philosopher, was leading home, from a walk by the river side, the vener- 
able author of “ Paradise Lost.” 

I was noticing the crowd of clerical spectres which haunted the precincts of this college, when I 
received a jerk that recalled my attention to the living world. I jumped upon my feet, and struck 
my head against the window frame. A college gyp stood at my elbow, and saluted me with a 

imen of his undeniable English. 

« Won't you ketch no cold a sleeping ere by the hopen winder ? several of the gentlemen is woked 
up again quite nice and fresh—and I’ve made a jolly great pot full of prime ’ot coffee! By then 
you've drinked a cup or two, and washed your ’ed with wery cold water, you'll be as right as a trivet,” 

The fellow imagined that I had been tipsy. 
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THE BOATMAN’S MEASURED SONG. 


BY A SOUTHRON, WILMINGTON, N.C, 


Wuen slowly sinks the god of day, 
And night her mantle throws around, 
When fading is each lingering ray, 
And silence reigns profound ; 
Then, when the stars peep from the sky 
And gem its vault, a myriad throng, 
List to the boatman’s echoing cry, 
The boatman’s measured song. 


The day is o’er—the setting sun 
Has sunk behind the distant hill, 
And the last fading tints upon 
The placid lake are gleaming still; 
The twilight shades are gathering fast 
O’er lake, and Wood, and sea, 
The gentle zephyr’s tuneful blast 
Is fraught with melody : 
Row! comrades, row! the peatly moon 
O’er fields of light celestial roams; 
Row with a will, for very soon 
We'll reach our happy homes! 


Urged by the long and tapering oar, 
Our boat is bounding o’er the lake, 
’ While ripples burst in foam before, 
And bubbles follow in our wake; 
A night of nature’s loveliness 
The lonely heart by peace to cheer, 
For beauty, in her richest dress, 
Doth reign sublimely fair : 





Row! comrades, row! the pearly moon 
O’er fields of light celestial roams ; 
Row with a will, for very soon 
We'll reach our happy homes ! 


How like a fairy barque, our boat 
Speeds witchingly along, 

While echo answers every note 
Of this, the fisher’s song ; 

And soon that boat will reach the land 
Where happily we dwell, 

And svon our feet will press the strand, 
The home we love so well: 

Row! comrades, row! the pearly moon 
O’er fields of light celestial roams ; 

Row with a will, for very soon 
We'll reach our happy homes! 


And like the twinkling stars above 
Those distant gleaming lights appear, 
For bosoms glowing in their love 
And beating hearts are there, 
Soon will we meet the glad embrace 
Of cherished and expectant friends, 
And gaze on every well-known face 
With love that never ends: 

Cease! comrades, cease! reserve your strength, 
With other thoughts your minds employ ; 
Cease! for our homes we've reached at length, 

Glad homes of peace and joy! 
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A HISTORICAL 


POEM. 


BY FREDERICK WEST, ESQ., NEW YORK. 





CANTO FOURTE. 


THE 


‘As Colon told the triamph he achieved, 
Upon his face there was a glory cast 

As if the eternal soul were mirror’d there, 
Which, for a moment, swept away all trace 
Of age, care, suffering, and a coming death, 
And stamped upon his form, as on his name, 
The lustre of its immortality : 

But the narration of his after woes 

Put out the fire—lighted his spirit up 

T’ etherealise the clay, and left all dark. 

For the pure soul, formed for ecstatic bliss, 
Is only seen in joys might bloom in heaven, 
In actions Gods themselves might not disdain ; 
And like the sun, upon a winter’s day, 
When clouds of snow gather before the sky, 
By the world’s cold is to the world shut out. 


“In the sweet honey of my joy 
Poison was mixed. The dark alloy 
Worked slow and surely, till the light 
I gloried in faded in night. 

As for the Pinxon’s broken faith,* 

It was atoned for by his death, 
Which from my soul his treachery 
Swept all away, and left there free 
His virtues from the pitchy stain 
With which the world blackened his name. 
He was long time my firmest friend, 
Assisted me in my great end; 

But fell ambition mastered him, 

And made a name of glory dim— 
From the topgallant-mast of fame, 
Hurled him at once to inky shame. 
Believing his commander dead, 

His long kept sense of honor fled ; 
And he essayed with Spain to be 
The chief of the discovery. 


IGN 
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Discovered—prostrated in pride, 
Heart-broken and contemned he died.t 


« Ambition! Diego, beware, 

If thy breast burns, the true fire ’s there. 
When Heaven implanted in the soul 
That god-like attribute—the goal 
Which earthly greatness, heavenly bliss, 
Lifts us to—from the dross of this, 
Hell, in its likeness, raised a fire, 
Enkindled in each worst desire 

Of human passion ; and each flame 
Bears to the world ambition’s name. 
But though alike, their natures swell 
As far apart as heaven from hell. 

The heavenly fire ’s the beacon light 
Which guards the mariner at night ; 
The hellish flame ’s the wrecker’s torch 
Which leads the bark to ruin’s porch. 


“In the first beam of glory’s blaze, 
Detraction sought to dim its rays. 
Spain’s cardinal a banquet gave, 
Inviting there the high and brave, 

To meet me, his most honored guest, 
And greet me at the spreading feast. 

At this same banquet was a thing+ 
Who owned the butterfly’s bright wing, 
So gay the trappings that he wore ; 

But the grub’s grovelling form he bore, 


That showed how decked by trappings great 


His mind’s contemptible estate, 

Which birth nor fortune could not raise 
To honor, or respect, or praise. 

The creature spawned to crawl and lie 
Upon the path of royalty ; 


* Pinxon had contributed greatly to encourage Columbus, when poor and unknown in Spain; 
offering his purse, and entering with hearty concurrence into his plans. He had assisted him by 
his personal influence at Palos—combatting the public prejudices, and promoting the manning and 
equipping of his vessels, when the orders of the sovereigns were of no avail; he had advanced tho 
part of the funds to be borne by the admiral ; finally, he had embarked with his brothers in the ex- 
pedition, staking life, as well as property, on the event. He had thus entitled ‘imself to participate 
largely in the glory of this immortal enterprize; but, forgetting for a moment the grandeur of the 
cause, he had deserted the high object in view, and, by yielding to the impulse of a low and sordid 
ambition, had tarnished his character for ever.—Jrving’s Columbus, 

+ That he was a man naturally of generous sentiments, is evident from the poignancy of his re- 
morse, A mean man could not have fallen a victim to self-upbraiding for having committed a meab 
action. — Ibid, 

+ Benzoni, the Italian historian, narrates this anecdote.—Libd, 1, p. 12, Ed Venetia, 1572. 
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Who, for each foul indignity 

His nature earned from high degree, 
Cried quits with his most dastard soul 

In his assumption of control 

O’er those he deemed beneath him, tasked 
His witless brain to fret me—asked 

If I’d not made discovery 

Whether the Indies lost would be, 

And if I loved myself so well, 

Deeming none other capable. 

I bade him take an egg in hand 

And on its small end make it stand ; 

He tried, all tried, and tried in vain, 

But miracle such end could gain. 

I broke the egg upon my plate, 

It stood erect before them strait ; 

They cried, ‘ All this we could have done !” 
Yes, I replied, when you were shown— 
Nothing more easy than to tread 

Where other steps the way have led. 


“And so itis! Discoveries 

Have mocked man’s art for centuries, 
When once revealed appear so plain 
That all the world the end could gain. 
Science, yet in its infancy, 

A great and mighty mystery, 

Shall to its worshippers unfold 
Treasures more vast than mines of gold. 
And if these, won, simple appear, 
Lives they oft take to bring to bear ; 
Yet still shall envy strive to mar 

The glory of each rising star; 

For evil minds, in darkness dwell, 
Strive to make all things dark as well, 
And sicken at the radiance 

Which shows their own incompetence. 


“ Jerusalem! in the success 

That crowned my schemes, thy sad distress 
Was not forgot. The infidel 

Yet in thy holy walls did dwell. 

I vowed, within seven years at most,— 
Out of my individual cost, 

From the rich treasures mine would be 
From this my great discovery,— 

To furnish fifty thousand foot, 

Five hundred horse; myself to put 

I the foremost rank, till Moslern prayer 
No more defiled Christ’s sepulchre. 


“ My second voyage was the hate 

Of many men of high estate ; 

They g'adly bore me company, 

Yet could not brook command from me ; 
And that subordination needed 

For safety, as disgrace they heeded. 
Their loud complaints to Spain were sent, 
My government to circumvent ; 

And the proud families here strove, 

In pride of blood for kindred love, 

To crush the upstart foreigner 

By poisoning the royal ear 

Against me; and, though slow at first, 
At length the poison worked its worst. 





“ The first slight from the crown I served 
Most faithfully —wherein it swerved 

From its just contract—was, without 
Consulting me, to license out 

Grants to adventurers, men who stood 
Reckless alike of ill or good, 

So fortune smiled. They would not brook 
On my authority to look, 

Which caused the discontent had bred 
Within my colony to spread. 


“ The second was an inquiry, 

Caused by full many an enemy, 

Into my government, which had been, 
Through every varied, toilsome scene, 
For interest of the Spanish crown, 
Its lasting glory and renown. 

I recommended one I knew, 

My plans and measures to review ; 
He came, with base ingratitude 

Even as the governor himself viewed. 


«Is there a pang to sting the breast, 
And plunge it in a sad unrest! 

"Tis that most greatest turpitude, 

That pitchy sin, Ingratitude, 

Who steals your gold, the world’s vile dross, 
Against the gain perils the loss 

Of life and liberty, and may 

Have direful want excuse to pray. 

Who blackens you, may have such ground 
As in dark enmity is found ; 

Revenge of real or fancied wrong 

May hurry a racked soul along 

*Till bloody deeds encompass it, 

And some even then shall pity it— 

For pity looks beyond the act, 

To thoughts that made with sin compact 
But for ingratitude !—the snake 
From the warm bosom life could take, 
Then turn with pestilential breath 

To pay the given life with death. 

There is no wretch so sunk in slime, 

Of other and of lesser crime, 

Will not thank Heaven so foul a blot 
Upon his soul has trespassed not, 

And shudder at the leprous word, 

Of God and man alike abhorred. 


« Since first Spain’s rapturous joys had fed 
My soul’s great joy three years had sped; 
When I returned a second time 

From mine own path to India’s clime, 

I felt my great discovery 

Was looked on with some apathy, 

And knowing well the rabble rude, 

The gross, unthinking multitude, 

Must still be fed with novelty, 

In meretricious pageantry 

I waked the popularity 

Due to my scheme’s utility. 


“Tt was my wish to carry on 
My plans, successfully begun, 
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Without delay. For the third time, 
To bear me to the western clime, 

I begged some ships. I still was fed 
From the rich feast which Spain had spread 
For her true servant—promises ! 

She gorged me bounteously with these ; 
But while I sought a scanty sail 

For Spain’s renown, without avail, 

A hundred ships rode on the tide 

To bear away a royal bride 

To Flanders, and for this vain state 
Discoveries were doomed to wait. 


“If kings and princes, nobles, who 
Engross the wealth possessed by few, 
Were to dispense with the vain show 
That gilds their footsteps as they go, 

And give unto utility 

Sums squandered upon vanity, 

A golden harvest had been shown 

Where now are weeds, and briar, and stone ; 
Science had flourished, arts had spread— 
Nor Greece nor Rome such light had shed 
As we might boast. The wealth is spent 
Ia meretricious ornament 

Is like the waters that intrude 

In Afric’s deserts’ solitnde, 

Where neither tree, nor shrub, nor flower, 
Proclaims their fertilizing power ; 

And where, at last, sucked up for ever 

In burning sands, the useless river 
Proclaims its prostituted worth, 

Its talent buried in the earth. 


«Twas now each crawling enemy 
To dv me wrong worked crafitily : 
T'was whispered my discovery 

Was profitless, and still would be ; 
And not a land of rich delight, 

But one of poverty and blight. 

There was no end to these foul lies, 
The glory of my enterprize 

To taint. Till, when at last, 

The bridal ceremonies pass’d, 

The queen with spirit viewed again 
The glory of the great design, 

And granted ships, still I was bound— 
No men to man them could be found. 


«“ To obviate this new distress, 

It seemed essential to impress 

Prisoners to serve. The jails of Spain 
The vessels manned to cross the main— 
A cause of after mystery ‘ 
Both to the colony and me. 

The expedition languished yet, 

My enemies my path beset; 

Every annoyance they could breed 

To thwart my purpose and impede 

My course, they well performed—as though 
I was some upstart, beggar low, 

They treated me. Their arrogance 

At first I felt was no offence; 

For minions in authority, 

Lacking the mind’s true dignity, 
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| Strive ever to supply the want 

By bearing most intolerant. 

But water dropping on a stone, 
Which for a time seems to have won 
No impress, by its constancy 

Fritters the solid stuff away ; 

And so, at last, this purpose moved 
My bearing. With the multitude 
I'd lost all popularity ; 

Why should I waste my life to be 
Scorned and contemned by ingrate hearts, 
And in my bosom bear their darts? 
My hand had quitted then the plough, 
But for the queen. Her noble brow 
Was shaded by the tyrant, who 

The life she doated on o’erthrew ; 
Her son had yielded up his breath, 
To the all conquering arm of death. 
I still pressed on for her sweet sake, 
More chaplets for her brow to make ; 
And to accomplish that, might dry 
The burning tear in sorrow’s eye, 
And animate the noble queen 

To be as she before had been, 


« The intolerance that I had pass’d 
Pursued my footsteps to the last. 

One miserable miscreant, 

Not with his heaped-up scorn content, 
Pursued my steps to the ship’s side 
Where I embarked, and poured a tide 
Of insolence into mine ear, 

Nor man could brook, nor nature bear. 
I had endured till to endure 

Became a vice, and all too poor 

Men deemed my spirit to reply 

To any rank indignity. 

It was too much, his gross offence— 
Intolerable insolence— 

Not the great cause had held my arm, 
As with a mighty wizard’s charm, 
Could now restrain me—to the ground 
1 struck the slanderous, foul-mouthed hound, 
And spurned him with my foot. I saw 
Too late the ill the act would draw. 


“ My enemies narrated it, 

With such additions as seemed fit, 

To paint me cruel, arrogant, 
O’erbearing and intolerant. 

Falsehood on falsehood filled the ear 
Of royalty, and none were near 

In my behalf. "I‘was rumored I 
Meant to possess the colony. 

The queen, who knew my nature well, 
Knew treason in it could not dwell. 


« At length a traitor’s followers 

Returned to Spain with slaves, and these, 
Which they had stolen, they averred 
Had been by me to them preferred. 

The queen, who'd combatted each doubt 
Of my true faith, no more held out, 

But Bobadilla sent, to see 

Into the ciimes ascribed to me. 
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« He came and he at once assumed 
Supreme command ; as he presumed, 
To suit his thirsting love of sway, 

To deem me guilty. No delay, 

To try or to investigate 

My conduct and the new world’s state 
Suited his views. As confiscate, 

He seized upon my house, arms, plate, 
Books, private papers, prisoners—all 
He could not rise did I not fall. 


« When these high-handed acts I heard, 
I deemed some rash adventurer stirred 
In San Domingo mutiny ; 

But finding Spain’s authority 

Was with his person duly blended, 

I deemed his acts his power transcended : 
For never could I think that he 

Who braved the vast untrodden sea, 
And gave to Spain another world, 

Could from his government be hurled, 
Condemned, by slander’s falsity, 
Unheard. Such foul indignity 

Ne’er glanced a moment on my thought— 
I scarce believed it when ’twas wrought. 
Quickly I wrote him, cautioning, 

Ih gentle terms, his venturing 

In too untoward recklessness, 

Might plunge the isle in sad distress. 


“Soon Bobadilla, in reply, 

Sent me his high authority, 

A letter from Spain’s sovereign head, 
Exalting him in my poor stead ; 
Commanding me on his dictate 
With sure obedience to wait. 

I was from San Domingo, where 
He staid—he bade me thence repair. 


« True loyalty in life to death 

Has been as vital as my breath ; 

I did not pause to send reply, 

But went to greet him instantly. 

On the pretence that I should strive, 
By force of arms, to keep alive 

My power, he mustered soldiers, made 
A warlike show and vain parade, 

And seizing on my brother, bound him, 
With heavy, galling chains around him, 
Upon no shadow of pretence 

To stamp against him.an offence, 

And sent him to a caravel, 

As branded criminal to dwell. 

And this most vile indignity 

The petty slave reserved for me; 

I, too, was seized, and he ordained 

The old discoverer should be chained 
As a false, treacherous, traitor knave, 
Or low and grovelling felon slave. 


“How much so e’er my enemies 
Desired my downfall, none of these 
Were found to put the fetters on. 
Such awe, as Marius, I won— 














When the poor slave, who came to kill, 
Found him in downfall mighty still ; 
Mighty by memories round him cast, 
Which linked him with the glorious past, 
And over his defenceless head 

The reverence of his greatness shed. 


“ They touched me not. But to fill up 
Unto the very brim the cup 

Of base ingratitude, mine own 

False servant put the irons on. 

I could not stoop to deprecate 

The envy, malice, and the hate, 

Now stirred my foes. I bore their will 
Without complaint. Within me, still 
The hope that Bobadilla swerved 
From duty to the crown he served 
Burned biightly. Spain might be abused 
By arts my enemies had used ; 

But such a foul indignity 

Nor ordered nor could sanctioned be. 


« Within the fortress where I dragged 
The heavy chain o’er pavement flagged— 
The iron robes and bed of stone 

My gray-haired services had won— 
Pierced the exulting rabble’s cry, 

In taunt and gross sceurrillity. 

I deemed my life would be required, 
And that my name disgraced, bemired - 
With the foul slime upon it cast, 
Would sink in infamy at last. 

’T was not. They sent Columbus back 
With iron gyves on his own track. 


« Within the ship, in which I rode 

A prisoner, were no creatures rade 
And insolent, as those I'd left— 

As if of greatness not bereft, 

They treated me—my titles gave, 
And would have had me less a slave, 
By taking off each manacle 

Which graced my long-tried faith so well. 
But I refused. ‘ Their majesties,’ 

I said, ‘ have given mine enemies 
Power over me. That I submit 

To Bobadilla, they seem fit— 

By their authority, he gains 

The right to load me with these chains— 
I’ve borne the foul indignity, 

And on these limbs the gyves shall be 
Till they undo his doing. Then, 

As relics prized by holy men, 

I'll keep them as the bright award— 
The guerdon—bountiful reward— 
Given by their gracious majesties, 
For all their servant’s services. 


“ The chivalry of Spain was heard 
When I arrived. The air was stirred 
With cries indignant, which found vent 
In universal discontent. 

That I was brought to Spain a slave, 
Back from the land to Spain I gave, 
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Seemed to men’s minds so horrible, 

No other thought could in them dwell. 
The queen received my vindication ; 

She felt, in common with the nation, 
That none was needed—that the crown, 
Participation must disown 

In the black act of treachery. 

She did, with sweetest sympathy 

And fiery indignation blended. 

Spain’s agents’ power had been transcended, 
Their majesties at once replied ; 

All share in my disgrace denied— 
Ordered, at once, my liberty— 

Gnieved for the sufferings borne by me— 
And to their court bade me repair, 
Furnishing funds to take me there. 


« Could love and honors e’er efface 
The canker of unjust disgrace, 

The kindness of the queen had stole 
Like wave Lethean o’er my soul, 
And left no memory of the wrong, 
The pang that stung me to prolong. 
The queen was moved to tears, and I, 
Who had endured the mockery 

Of envious souls—the bitter hate 

Of men, by birth, of high estate, 
Who could not brook the ‘ mariner’ 
His hard earned dignity should wear— 
At seeing so much kindness shone 

By the crowned head, as did atone 
For all, was melted, Tears, long pent 
In this old frame, found ample vent. 


“ Their majesties encouraged me 
With sweet words, spoken soothingly, 
I vindicated then my course 

From first to last, till the divorce, 
Rudely enforced, that took away 
My tightful and my righteous sway. 
The king with indignation viewed 
The power his agent had abused ; 
And promised to recall him straight, 
Myself at once to reinstate 
With all the honors I had worn, 
Ruffianly, from me, brief time torn. 


“ The re-appointment was not made—— 
In the excitement, it was said, 

The island owned my swift return 
Might cause the faction still to burn. 
Another viceroy, for a time, 

Should rule—he then resign 

The government unto my will, 
Myself the rightful viceroy still. 


«T'was thus the crafty monarch gained 
His darling end. The power obtained 
By my discovery he viewed 

With envious inquietude ; 

And he resolved that never more 

That power, which to maintain he swore, 
I should call mine. His kingly word 

He compromised, my rights deferred 
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Till—but my tale is well nigh told, 

And told, will tell the lust of gold, 

He knew by compact should be mine, 
Did round his sordid heartstrings twine ; 
Until his honor, that bright gem 

More precious than his diadem— 

His chivalry in the fierce strife 

Against the Moors—nay, more, his life— 
Was tainted by the mastery 

Of avarice’s leprosy. 


“Honor! The flower that brightly blows 
Alone amid the eternal snows, 

Is not more pure, more radiant, 

More free from darkness, or from taint ; 
’Tis born of truth, *tis bathed in light, 

It lives in day, abhors the night ; 

Tis open, generous, as a child, 

As innocent and unbeguiled— 

Its robes are whitely chaste as snow— 
Pure thoughts, that brighten as they flow— 
High deeds, that win for it renown— 
And modesty, which is its crown. 

And thus it lives and flourisheth 

On the desires it nourisheth ; 

| But if one impure thought pervade 

| Midst holy things, like rank night shade, 
Honor is dead. It cannot brook 

One moment on deceit to look ; 

But, like the glass Venetians make, 

By poison touched, at once will break. 








| 

|« At length, though purposely delayed, 
One voyage more from Spain I made ; 

I strove to find the strait must lie 

Nea: tu the Carribean sea, 

Would yield Spain India’s merchandize, 
And crown all my discoveries. 

| Ill health and suffering, almost death, 
The tempest’s rage, the whirlwind’s breath, 
Shipwreck, and treachery, strove to mar 
The hope impelled me from afar. 

Yet, for this path which I essayed 

| To find, I more discoveries made. 


“ For Bobadilla, who could stain 

At once his manhood and his name, 
He died; and in his death was seen 

A retribution that has been 

| So strongly marked, ’twere sin to doubt 
By Providence ’twas carried out. 

The fleet which sailed to bear him home, 
To answer for the treason done, 

A hurricane encountered—one 

But off those island shores is known, 
Awful in its sublimity, 

The mightiest tyrant of the sea. 

The ships that held mine enemies 

At once were buried in the seas ; 

And Bobadilla’s chosen bark 

First sunk into the waters dark, 

With all the gold amassed by sin, 

He fancied would his pardon win. 
Some few disabled vessels rode 

The tempest out, and after stood 














Back for the shore in great distress, 
Proofs of the tempest’s mightiness, 
One little bark, almost too frail * 
To venture o’er smooth seas to sail, 
Uninjured by the fierce tornade, 
Alone its destined voyage made. 
That vessel held some property, 
My agent sent to Spain for me; 
The rest became the tempest’s spoil, 
The tribute to the dark turmoil. 


“] left the island sorrowful, 

None loved jike me the land so well ; 
The very soi] which I had found, 

Ev’n as achild, was to me bound; 

And since the government had passed 
To other hands, a shade was cast 

Upon it, that humanity, 

Appalled, would shuddering bleed to see ; 
Six-sevenths of all the dark-skinn’d tribe, 
Who might have been to Spain allied, 
Were swept away remorselessly, 

Some by inhuman butchery— 

Some by hard tasks, vexations more 
Than those the Israelites of yore 
Endured in Egypt—some by cord, 

A ready way to win the hoard 

The native princes held, which fed 

The avarice to murder led— 

Some strove against the tyrant’s sway, 
And gave their lives in fight away— 
Most, from the tasks they could not bear, 
Flew to the hills, and perished there 

Of hunger. ”*T'was less horrible 


Than, as lashed hounds, with men to dwell, 


Men! did I say? Oh, may that word 
Not with such butchering slaves be heard ; 
But when we speak of those who thrust 
The Indian race into the dust— 

As tigers, hunted them to death— 

As vampires, sucked their latest breath— 
Watered their earth with their own blood, 
And theit bones whitening on it strewed— 
Savagely crimsoning the sod, 

Nor fearing man, nor honoring God— 
Let us say devils, loosed from hell, 

Have done their mission, and that well. 


“ My own concerns were in as great 
Confusion as the island’s state ; 

I could get no correct account 

Of my arrearage’s amount. 

I suifered much, crossing the seas, 
From bodily infirmities ; 

And was at Seville thence confined 
With ills of body and of mind. 


“ Since Bobadilla’s vile arrest, 

I had been oftentimes distress’d 
In my affairs; confusion reigned 
From thence, ‘They never more regained 
Their former course. The revenue 
From San Domingo, that was due, 

I did not get. The voyage past, 

From which I hoped so much, had cast 
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Me in expenses manifold: 
For much of which, for advanced gold, 
The crown was debtor to me. I 

Lived almost upon charity. 

Upon Spain's service I had past 

Full twenty years, and now at last 

I owned no house—an inn my stay, 
Where often [ had nought to pay 

The scanty reckoning that stood 
Against me for my daily food. 


“ | wrote the sovereigns, and I prayed 
My rights might be no more delayed ; 
My kept-back honors they’d restore, 
And my accounts they would look o’er 
And settle. But no answer came, 

And my distress remained the same. 
The slights of the cold-hearted king 
Bade from my bosom hope take wing 
Regarding him, and to the queen 

[ looked for justice. Had she been 

A little longer spared, not now 

Would cold injustice freeze my brow. 
She died even then, removed from earth, 
Sorrowing for those who owed her birth. 


“ She was all goodness, purity ; 

All nobleness and majesty 

Were blended in her. Yet, so good! 
So great! the trials rude 

Of this cold world, were hers as well 
As mine. Domestic griefs befel 

Her, and within the palace walls, 

In rosy bowers and banquet halls, 
Grief was a constant, daily guest, 
Till in his presence, sad unrest 

Dried up her sorrow’s flowing river, 
And so she pass’d, but not for ever ! 
She lives to be renowned in story, 
As Spain’s best sovereign and its glory ; 
She lives to wake the minstrel’s lyre, 
When sweetest memories inspite 

His finger’s touch, and he pours forth 
All can be sung of woman’s worth ; 
She lives with this rich praise allied, 
Her sex’s ornament and pride. 


“ At length, from my sad malady 
Relieved, I went to court, to be 
Fed with cold promises. I stood 
Some months, in vain solicitude 
To have mine own, until again 
On a sick bed my form was lain. 
My age in its infirmity 

Now brooked not the anxiety 
My manhood bore. Once more I sent 
To Ferdinand a suppliant, 

A letter, wherein I no more 

Prayed for myself, but that the power, 
Of which deprived most wrongfully 
I'd been, to you transferred might be. 
‘My honor this concerns,’ I said, 

‘ As for the rest, with you ’tis laid 
To give or to withhold, as best 
Jumps with your views or interest.’ 
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«“ The monarch strove I should forego 
My new world’s titles. He'd bestow 
Estates and honors in Castile, 

A rich revenue should reveal. 

Upon this bed, where still I lay, 

I spurned the insulting mockery. 
With Ferdinand ‘it was in vain 

To seek for justice. But my claim 
Involves my honor, On the brink 
Of death, in which I soon shall sink, 
I would not for a life renewed 

So wrong myself as to exclude 
Prerogatives which I have earned, 


And be by grasping mortals spurned. 


“T felt my life was wasting fast, 

Yet o’er my soul one gleam was east, 
Lighted once more my spirit up, 

To seek to drain my rightful cup. 
Philip, of Flanders, he who wed 
With Isabella’s daughter, sped 

To Spain, to take the reyal crown 
Of Castile, Isabella’s own. 

The young Juana is the child 

Of her my every fear beguiled ; 

I can but think the love her mother 
Bore to me, as I were her brother, 
Will warm the daughter’s heart, and give 
The soul did in her mother live. 

My brother ’s on the mission gone, 

I know not if mine own he’s won ; 
But this I know, upon my couch 
Death patiently awhile doth erouch 
To bear his victim hence. Now mark: 
Before this vital spark is dark, 
Before this hand, whose icy finger 
Long on my besom cannot linger, 
Has frozen up life’s stream, attend 
To the last words of thy best friend. 


« The rights withheld from me, will fall 
To you. Be sure, preserve them all. 
These, my estates, I would not sell, 

Nor change, to please a monarch’s will, 
With all the titles due to me, 

I have entailed perpetually. 

And, as you'll find when I am dead, 
And my last testament is read, 

I charge now thee, and after thee, 

The heir, whoever he may be, 

To bear my arms and seal with them, 
And never use another name 

Nor title than ‘ The Admiral.’ 

I'd have that title outlive all 

That kings may grant. It has been mine 
From my first voyage. The love ’s thine 
Would wish no other, and the pride 

Of all who are to me allied, 

Will make it, in its famed renown, 
Greater than is a ducal crown. 


“My country! Diego, to thee 

I speak to my posterity ; 

Genoa must win thy love, thy care 
What in her service thou canst spare, 





So that thou keep the church in fear 

And ’gainst Spain’s interests do not war, 
In life or fortune give. My own 

Bright Genoa! the prize is won, 

But not for thee. The olden time 

Comes back; I am a ehild of thine— 

My young aspirings on thy shore 

First dawned, thence quenchless evermore. 
Oh, that for thee, instead of Spain, 

Had been the glory—but ’tis vain. 


“Jerusalem! Forget not, boy, 

That holy city’s dark alloy ! 

Forget not the foul infidel 

Yet in its holy walls does dwell ! 

Ah, I had hoped, with purse and sword, 
To win the city of the Lord 

From unbelievers. But too bold 

Hath been this heart, till it grows cold; 
Enough permitted to achieve 

I’ve been; and now I leave 

Injunction that each heir of mine 
Shall lay by sums, from time to time, 
To aid in the recovery ; 

And lend his person, if need be, 

Until the sepulehre is freed 

From worshipper of Pagan creed. 


“The church! If schisms should arise, 
Promoting animosities, 

Or violence should menace it, 

Speed to the pope—as he deems fit, 

Thy life and property dispose, 

To overcome and crush its foes. 


« Next to thy God, thy king obey, 

And serve him always zealously : 

Aid him in counsel and in strife 

With fortune, or, if need be, life ; 

True loyalty shall grace thy days, 

It is a subject’s highest praise. 

Who serves his God—his country loves— 
Obeys his king—in these acts proves 
Himself a man the world may trust 

As one in all his actions just. 


“ My strength fast fails me! Diego, 

I leave behind me when I go 

Another son. Take by thy hand, 

And to thy heart, thy Ferdinand. 

The love of brothers has to me 

Been source of sweet felicity. 

The brother of thy bosom shares 

All thy fond pleasures and thy cares, 
And is in this more near allied 

Than she who clingeth to thy side, 
Too gentle, oftentimes, to look 

On the fierce struggles men must brook 
And combat with. Thou hast but one 
To twine around thy heart, my son : 
But hadst thou twenty, ’twould not prove 
Too many for thy dear heart’s love. 


“ Fainter and fainter !—one thing more. 
When my last loving charge is o’er, 















Forget not that my latest breath 
Forbade all insult after death. 
When the Italian poet died, 
They decked his dust in pomp and pride, 
Not yielded living—to the clay 

Did homage, when had passed away, 
The spirit that was slighted. He 
Who won his immortality 

Wanted no homage but a tear 

To water and to grace his bier. 
Remember all the slights I’ve passed, 
Now heaped upon me to the last ; 
How I’ve been left in poverty, 

My means estranged most wrongfully, 
By Ferdinand, and that I die 

Through toil and through anxiety, 
Dancing attendance on the king, 

In praying and petitioning 

For such poor right as but one word 
From him had long ago conferred— 
How he, for all my services, 

Hath crowned me with indignities, 
And for a country which I gave, 

Left me to die a beggar’d slave ; 


That sported on the wing of time, 


Around our youthful brows to twine, 





Sung o’er the infant’s couch at night, 
And borne their rosy wreaths along— 
Nor left one vestige of their flight, 


Save what at intervals appears 
Enrolled on memory’s misty page, 
When we look back on vanished years, 
The shadows of a parted age. 








And oh! how many a blissful seene 
Has fled with those untroubled days— 

How many a joy that once has been 

Is now beyond our eager gaze! 





How many an object of delight, 
That, like a brilliant vision, play’d 

Before our young and tearless sight, 

An_ of our dreams a rapture made, 








In time’s cold current has rolled on, 
With all the joy its presence gave, 

Sparkled a moment, and then gone 

To slumber with its parent wave. 





TO ROSA. 





———— 


TO ROSA. 


BY SHARLES WEST THOMSON, PHILADELISRIA. 


“ Those days are past, Floranthe !” 





Yzs! they are gone! those halcyon hours 


And brought their wreaths of angel flowers, | We look, and find those years have flown, 





And there was one, in days gone by, 





Yes! they have wandered—like the song 






















Conjoining basest turpitude 
To his most foul ingratitude— 

And let no solemn mockery, 

No after love, his acts belie ; 

No pomp my funeral profane, 

But in the coffin where I’m lain 

Place the rude fetters bound each limb 
For the true faith I bore to him ; 

And as to earth they carry me, 

Those clanking chains my dirge shall be. 











“ Farewell, sweet Diego, my heart 

Is growing ice—we do but part { 
To meet in a more glorious sphere. 

Weep not! nor wish I linger here. 

Farewell—thy brother—Genea— 

Thy king—thy God—the strife is o’er— 

Into thy hands, Lerd, I commend 

My spirit.” 









This the end. 
So passed the spirit of the Mariner, 
Leaving a name immortal as the stars. 
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E’en thus our early fancies shone— 
E’en thus our years unnoticed flew— 







And all their charms and glories, too! 






Who shared our hours of social mirth, 3 
Whose pulse of life was beating high, iy 
Whose heart had much of hidden worth. 3 








Existence yet te him was young, 
And he was gay when friends were near, 

And health her armor o’er him flung, 

And promised many a future year. 










Where is he now ?—alas! alas! ¢ 
His rest is ‘neath the grassy sward— 

All that again to earth could pass, 

Has gone—the rest to its reward. 













Ah! Rosa! time’s broad wing is spread— 
And who that fleeting wing e’er staid? 

And he but urges us to tread ; 

The valley of death’s darkling shade. 








Then where can wisdom shine more bright 
Than to prepare against its gloom, 

And seek to gain that world of light, 
Whose glories lie beyond the tomb! 














SCENES IN THE MESS. 


BY THE AUTOR OF “OLD IRONSIDES OFF A LEE SHORE,” 


A sa life is a curious medley of incidents. Every day brings forth new pleasures or new pains. 
Novelty is the altar before which Jack worships: and Fidlers’ Green, a place situated according to 
the imagination of old tars, three miles beyond the location of a certain fiery old gentleman called 
Belzebub, is, according to his creed, the final resting place of the sons of the sea. Grog is the solace 
of the old man-of-war’s-man—grog and its accompaniment tobacco—with a full can, and a ffull 
pouch, with a shot in the locker, and a Sunday suit, he rides the ocean with a few planks between 
him and eternity, and whistles a merry strain, amid the awful piping of the midnight storm. An 
old sailor is a great curiosity, his whole life is spent in endeavoring to outwit his officers: but when 
he has played his pranks, he is generous to a fault. He cannot endure the tears of a woman, and 
many a time I have seen a bluff old sea dog, half seas over, throw a third of his hard earned gains 
into a weeping widow’s lap, and while he wiped his eyes with his apology for a pocket handkerchief, 
sing out in a husky voice—* Belay there your pumps of sorrow—the longest storm must have an 
end”—and then depait, hitching up his starboard waistband before the astonished recipient of his 
favor found words with which to return her heart-felt thanks. 

There has of late, however, been a great revolution worked by philanthropists in the condition of 
the seamen, both of the naval and merchant service. ‘The blue jacket now worships at the altar of 
his God, and from beneath the Bethel Flag 


Loud hallelujahs to the Lord, 
Die sweetly on the distant sea. 


There is another class of persons, however, who ride the leaping ocean who differ from the seamen 
in every particular—they are the sons of the trumpet, the masters of thunder, the monarchs of the 
peopled deck. Their hail is as omnipotent from stem to stern as the clapping of the Sultan’s hands. 
Sky pole and orlop deck answer tremblingly to their summons ; and even the very rats in a wat ship 
show by their scampering whenever the first luff has the sulks—that 


By the itching of their thumbs 
Something savage to’ards them comes. 


With this class of sea-faring men—those gentlemen who enter the cabin windows, instead of work- 
ing their way up through the hawse-holes—we have had something to do in our early days, and feel- 
ing in the humor of story-telling, we trust we shall not be condemned for noticing some of the laugh- 
able peculiarities incidental to their lives at sea. 

The captain of a ship of war is the first great man on board—he, like the king, can do no wrong. 
He can break his own regulations, and reprimand himself in private for the offence. He, in fact, is 
the great grand Turk, and if he see fit he can keep his officers in as pretty a little Tophet as one can 
well conceive of. The nextin rank and power is the first lieutenant—he is the executive officer, he 
is the oracle of the ship, no one need differ with him, for rank is powerful and must prevail. He 
knows best what every one ought to have. Does a home-sick middy thrum an old fiddle in the 
steerage, the first lieutenant knows whether he makes too much noise—he knows too when he has 
done playing, for he tells him when to bag his fiddle and ride the mast-head—the first lieutenant 
knows, too, when a person wants to go on shore, for he tells him to go at nine in the morning, and 
he knows when he will desire to come on board, for he tells him to come off at ten in the eveninz— 
he knows when a man has had sleep enough, for he sets the holy stones and wet sand a going at 
six bells in the morning, and he knows, furthermore, when he wishes to go to bed, for he claps a 
stopper upon his talking tacks, and sends the master-at-arms to extinguish his light at nine in the 
evening. He knows, too, when to whip, and when to sit in jewels, when to administer tarred rope 
ends, and when to cool off with cold iron. He knows how much water is drank, how many tacks 
and sheets of sand-paper are used in the ship; and, above all things, he knows hisown power. With 
all this knowledge, would you believe it, he has a hard task, for he takes the fault-finding, fresh fron 
its fountain head, the captain, and receives the sly cuts of the juniors, when they whip the devil 
around a ‘stump. 

The officer of the deck is the next great man—for four hours he is vicegerent—he holds the trum- 
pet—at his command the studding sails spread out their giant pinions and woo the dying gale, or 
come thandering in like lightning. At his command the hours are tolled upon the ship’s bell—his 
eye is upon the water and the sky—he sees the sagging of a yard—the fluttering of a rope—the 
flapping of a splitting sheet—and the spitting to windward of a land:lubber, as easy as any one can 
gee his own face in the water. He knows when the cook’s pudding is boiled, and when the meat is 
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fit to eat. He knows the strength of the grog tub, and the degree of temperature reached by any one 
of theship’s company. He knows every body, and every body knows him. 

The purser and the doctor are the next great men. The boatswain is not always a great man— 
he swears and drinks grog—talks with the sailors—and tells improper stories, and when he gets a 
little elevated, he whips the whole party, and goes home with a black eye—the boatswain is not a 
great man, he never wears white gloves, and it is affirmed that but one was ever known to wear a 
smelling bottle and sing psalms, 

Here, perhaps, the reader may think that original characters are to be sketched, but in this he will 
find that he is mistaken. Follies will be rapped, but personalities will be left out of the question. 
Having thus briefly shown our colors—« all hands up anchor”—* man the bars” —“walk away with 
the cat”—*ha, there it comes”—« lay aloft”—*« sheet home the topsails’”—*« set the jib and span- 
ker”—* there comes the breeze” —« haul aft the main-sheet”—* she pays off sweetly” —* pipe down, 
boatswain’s mate”—‘‘ good bye, Mr. Pilot” —* we are at sea.” 

Let us now go down into the ward-room—this is easily accomplished, the companion-way is just 
forward of the binnacle, and the binnacle is just forward of the wheel, and the wheel is just forward 
of the mizen-mast. After descending the companion way we reach the gun-deck, the heavy battery 
of a ship, and turning around the ward-room sky-light, which rises like the roof of a house, in the 
centre of the deck, just forward of the cabin bulk-head, we descend another ladder which lands us in 
the steerage (the young gentlemen’s apartment, as it is termed,) which is on the berth deck, and, 
turning to the right, we enter the ward-room—the aristocratic corner of aship of war. Here reigns 
rank in eagle buttons, and golden cap bands; here glory lingers around the proud moustache; and 
honor rides upon a full blown swab, This is the second heaven to the middy, but not to its in- 
mates. 

The mess ate at supper—a long table extends from side to side of the mess room—at the starboard 
end sits the first lieutenant—roast pig, turkey, and plum-pudding, always luxuriate under his rubi- 
cund nose—at his right, at the side of the table, sits the second lieutenant, then the third, then the 
fourth, and then the master ; at the opposite end sits the purser—the lord of fish, pies, and jellies— 
caviare and old cheese ; at his right, at the side of the table, sits the doctor, then the marine officer, then 
the chaplain ; and at the side next to the first lieutenant’s left hand, sits the fifth, the youngest of the 
mess—he knows the exact length of a dog-watch, and can tell the exact time when his relief should 
come upon deck ; lights are now brought in and placed upon the table ; a substantial supper smokes 
before the hungry mess. The first lieutenant has deposited a full allowance of fried beef-steak and 
onions upon his plate, and is just dipping his spoon in the mysterious mustard pot, which appears 
to have Moll Thompson’s mark upon it, M. T. (empty) when lo! in pops the gunner and master- 
at-arms, while the ship’s cooper and two gunner’s mates stand at the door. The gunner in a long 
flannel suit, free from buttons and buckles, with a long green baize night-cap on his head, and the 
master-at-arms in his every day toggery, with a bull’s eye lantern in his hand, complete the variety 
of the group. 

“The captain has directed the magazine to be opened, sir,” says the gunner, giving his eyes a 
twist towards the savory mess. 

« What do you say, sir?” says the first lieutenant, who is a little deaf, and pretends tobe still moreso, 
bolting at the same time a square inch of beef, and sending down after it a large allowance of sliced 
onions. 

“ The captain has ordered the magazine to be opened,” screams the gunner, while the mess, fol- 
lowing the example of their head, make a diligent use of their masticators, notwithstanding they are 
nearly ready to suffocate with laughter. By this time the first lieutenant has deposited the contents 
of his plate hetween his teeth and his bread room, and having swallowed a cup of coffee at a draught, 
springs up and hands the gunner the keys of the magazine, then turning to the mess, who continue 
unremitted exertions to provision themselves, roars out the cabalistic words—*< Going to open the 
magazine, gentlemen ; master-at-arms, put out the lights, and drop the screen.” 

In a moment all is darkness and confusion; away springs each mess boy with a well-filled dish ; 
away fly the mess to their various stations—out go the lights, down falls the flannel screen—and 
a marine with a drawn bayonet enters the ward-room, and paces along the outside of the table that 
was so lately filled with animated countenances—all now is silent; a strong sulphureous smoke 
penetrates the curtain ani fills the ship, while the echo of the old tar’s curse rises in hollow mur- 
murs and dies away in the distance. 

Well may Ichabod be now written over the entrance of the ward-room, for surely its glory has 
departed. 

A gloomy change has now come over the spirit of the dreams. A few officers pace the gun-deck 
in sullen humor, but the majority loaf about the spar deck, now watching the silver moon as she 
rises beautifully from the dazzling sea, and now endeavoring to make out in the distance the appear- 
ance of a ship, or the jet of a spouting whale. At length the dreary job is over—the magazine hatch 
closes—up goes the screen—and down come the lights; a scanty supper is now saved from the 
pilferers at the galley, and then come the wine bottle and a pine-apple cheese, like two good com. 
panions, faithful even in death. 
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« Give us a yarn, gentlemen,”’ says the first lieutenant, pulling down his little waistcoat, over his 

little round belly, and slewing himself in his chair so as to turn his deaf ear towards the company, 
“ Well, doctor,” says the purser, taking another and heavier pull at the hallyards, “ did you ever 

hear how the old Culloden lost her sticks just about here, many years ago!” 6: 

« No,” cries the doctor, joined by the voices of the whole mess; “ let us hear it.” 

« Well, then,” says the purser, “ here it goes.” 


THE DEAD MAN’S LEDGE. 


«Not more than one hundred miles from the southern extremity of England, rise in awful ma- 
jesty above the tempestuous ocean the dreadful breakers of the Dead Man’s Ledge. Nothing can 
exceed the solitary appearance—the look of dreary loneliness that they present to the eye of the 
watchful seaman when the heavy swell of Biseay comes rolling up towards the northern ocean, and 
the light scud spreads its flitting sereen of frosted silver before the face of the broad red harvest moon, 
When the night comes on in black rolling shadows from windward, and the stormy petrel calls his 
little band together to dance upon the white foam that hisses in the vessel’s wake, then may be heard 
the terrific music of the Dead Man’s Ledge, louder than the roar of heaven’s artillery, louder than the 
wail of the canvas-splitting tempest, louder than the moan of the wilderness of waters, as it heaves 
up its blackened breast to own its God. 

«“ From the days of the earliest navigators, these rocks have been famous in story, and when the 
shades of evening settle upon the deep, wo be unto the outward bound mariner that sees not their 
dark summits sink in the waste of foam-capped waves astern. 

“It was at the commencement of the nineteenth century, when a heavy armed Corvette, under 
double reefed top-sails, came running before a heavy south-wester, and justat evening discovered St. 
Agnes’ light ahead. Proudly she dashed along the billows, and with the setting of the watch, a 
lantern rose to her ensign peak, and a heavy cannon mingled its note with the thunder of the elements 
around. A larger ship now rese upon the horizon astern, and soon a light gleamed high over her 
peopled deck. A bright flash soon showed that the cannon of the three decker had answered the 
signal of her consort, and then the thick haze of the evening storm hid them from each other’s view, 

«« Forecastle, there,’ thundered the officer of the deck. 

«¢ Aye! aye! sir,’ answered the master’s mate. 

«<¢ Keep a bright look out ahead, sir.’ 

“<*Aye! aye! sir. 

The captain now came upon deck; long and anxiously he looked towards the light, and then as 
his eye rested upon a break in the waters ahead, he said— 

«« There they are, the black devils.’ «Mr. Catharpin, send the best men to the wheel.’ 

«« Aye! aye! sir,’ said the first lieutenant, and soon a herdy set of old quarier-masters grasped 
the spokes. 

«« Man the relieving tackles,’ thundered the captain; they were manned instantly—the ship an- 
swered her helm promptly, the crested billows broke all around her, but not a wave had dared to kiss 
her decks. 

«+ The storm increases, sir,’ said the first lientenant, touching his hat. 

««¢ Furl the topsails, and set the try-sails,’ roared the commander, above the howling of the blast. 
Dark forms glided up the rigging like shadows, and soon the top-saiis were furled, the try-sails at 
the same time caught the wind, and the spanker almost started from the bolt rope. 

« « Have axes laid by the masts—this is no time for idlers—call al! hands,’ said the captain. 

«« All hands,’ cried the boatswain. 

«« All hands,’ shouted his mates, and all bands stood upon deck. Then might one man look 
another in the face, and read wonder and terror mingling together there. : 

«« We have carried away the spanker, sir,’ shouted the captain of the after guard, as he went 
across the deck like lightning, in a fold of the tattered canvas. 

«« Let it go, and be d—d,’ said the officer of the deck. 

« «Cant over the spanker boom, you lubbers; brace the yards to the wind,’ shouted the captain, 
and away they went like the turning of the spokes of a wind-mill wheel. 

«+ Here she comes,’ shouted the starboard cat-head watch, as he jumped from his post, and Jand- 
ed upon the covk’s head, who had at that moment popt it out cf the galley hatch, to catch a view of 
the surrounding country, which, according to the lrishman’s geography, was pfaguy near an island, 
for it was entirely surrounded by water. 

«“«Gorry mighty, shipped a sea, with short jacket and breeches,’ said Cuff, ashe rolled down on'to 
the gun deck with his tormentors in the slack of the astonished look-out-man’s unmentionables, who 
followed him like a clap of thunder after a flash of black lightning. 

“ You be buttered, you son of a sea cook,’ said Jack, kicking the Guineaman’s shin with his storm 
stay-sail boots, and cutting his toasting fork adrift with his knife. ‘A pretty affair you are, to in- 
terfere with a man on duty; why, dy’e see, if you had been down in your smoke house I should 
have had a decent fall, and been upon duty with a whole spanker sheet again; but you, you old 
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woolley headed son of Nebuchudnezzar’s grand marm, when she eat grass, with Heshick, Twoshick, 
and to bed they went; you must get in my way, and injure my feelings, with your two pronged 
sceptre, and be blessedto you. Belay there your black jaw or I’ll cheapen your ivory.” After this 
burst of natural eloquence, Jack went upon deck, while the darkey hobbled to the galley, muttering 
‘Oh, ho! Mr, Jack, never you mind, I’ll sweeten your broff yet—yah ! yah! yah!’ 

« While this rough and tumble was carried on below, we must not for one moment suppose that 
the hubbub above hud ceased. When the cat-head watch sang out ‘ here she comes,’ he had no al- 
lusion to a sea. A moment more, and the three decker was near at hand—on one side, and 
stretching out to leeward, was the black ledge, and to windward was their consort, unmanageable, 
in the act of running them down. ‘ Hard up your helm,’ shouted the officer of the deck, but it was 
too late, the Culloden came sweeping down like a deer before the hounds. Her main-mast tottered 
in its step, her top-sails hung in tatters—the jib hung flapping against her sides—the waters gurgled 
along her careering guns——and, then, to complete the horror of the scene, the men at the wheel were 
thrown senseless upon the deck, She broached to for a moment, then away went her top-masts and 
flying-jib, and down came her main-mast, with an awful crash. 

«« We are lost!’ shouted an old seaman, to his mess-mate in the Corvette’s rigging. 

«¢ There is no hope,’ said the captain, as he stood calmly amid a dozen officers, holding on to the 
companion railing—* good bye, gentlemen—God bless you—you have done your duty.’ 

«“¢Oh God,’ shrieked a sailoi’s wife, as she ran across that sorrowful deck, and pressed her infant 
to her breast—‘ my husband! my child!’ At this moment the captain of the Corvette sprang to 
her side, he looked at the old quarter-master, her husband, who stood at the wheel. «No hope,’ 
said the old sea dog ; ‘farewell Bess, and my darling.’ It was enough, in a moment the sailor's 
wife and child were launched into the deep, and floated astern on a grating, while the captain, with 
a fixed look, stood at his quarters. 

“ Crash came the Culloden upon her consort, and in a moment the Corvette went down in the 
dark waters, and the heavy three decker passed over her. 

“ Wild was the yell that rose above that midnight wane to heaven—dreadful was the gurgle of the 
billow as it closed over ‘ pennon, spar, and sail,’ A moment, and she rode the billow like a thing of 
renew and the sea snake crawled through her port holes, and slimy things sported upon her 

glory. 
P oo ahead !’ shouted the master of the Culloden, as she coursed along on her cruize of 
eath. 

“é We cannot weather them unless we clear the wreck,’ said the commodore. 

“«Cullodens away clear the wreck,’ thundered the first lieutenant, and, throwing down the tram 
pet, he caught an axe, and headed the gallant waisters. 

“ Away went the wreck with a tremendous crash ; a single sea broke over the poop, sweeping it 
as though a fire had past over it, and then the old three decker hauled her wind, and shot past the 
ledge like a flash of light. 

“« We are clear,’ said the commodore, breathing a long breath—“can you see any thing of our 
consort’s wreck ?” 

“+A white mass is floating upon the water to windward, sir,’ cried the signal midshipman. 

“«Tt is a woman and child,’ said the quarter-master ; let us save her. An hundred persons, officers, 
and men, now hung over the sides with ropes—the sea having become much smoother inside the 
teef—and soon the quatter-master’s widow and child lay dead upon the vessel’s deck. 

“« No hope,’ said the doctor of the Culloden, turning away from the bodies with eyes filled with 
tears, 

“«Let them be buried with their mess-mates,’ said the commodore, in a husky voice, The bodies 
were soon sewed in one hammock, and then, with a seaman’s prayer, they were launched forth to 
join the swollen hundreds that danced upon the agitated billows, cold in death. 

“ Morning came, and with it a calm; the ocean was like a sleeping mill-pond ; the light-house stood 
solitary in the distance—the Calloden lay at anchor in shore without a spar—a part of a wreck 
rested upon the Dead Man’s Ledge—upon its taff-rail a lonely heron perched—and the wave, as it 
gently broke against the foot of the rocks and washed the sand fiom the stern, showed to the gaze of 
the beholder the name of the gallant Blenheim.” 

“Mr, Nipcheese,” said the first lieutenant, with a leer of his eye, “I believe you had better tell 
that story to the marines.” 

« You be d—d,” said the purser, in a low voice, and then the mess went to bed. 
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RELIGIOUS CONCEIT. 


BY ROBERT MILDRED, PHILA. 


Ir there is one thing more disgusting than another—if there is anything fit to be spoken and 
thought of in the same breath with meanness—if there is one paltry vice that, more frequently than 
another, can be found associated (and that almost invariably) with meanaess—it is self-conceit; 
and worse, far more contemptible, is it, should this self-conceit extend to the confines of religious 
matters. Is it not very astonishing in this advanced age, when things generally are, or ought to be, 
ealled by their right names, and viewed in their proper light, that by a sort of tacit understanding, 
men are satisfied to meet one another as pious and godly individuals, and each become too frequent- 
ly to the other a looking glass, representing the delineation of all that is hypocritical and base !— 
At an era when we might suppose that mere hollow and superficial pretensions in religious as we! 
as other matters would be as readily detected as resisted, is it not singular that individuals shoul 
assume the simple and unostentatious piety of the apostolic preachers, when the general coarseness 
and vulgarity of their lives would indicate them to be practically unfit to illustrate the mild an( 
charitable tenets of the Christian creed—men to whom our Saviour would have especial reference 
in delivering those reproofs which were elicited from the consideration of that disgusting self-com. 
placency which leads the mistaken egotist to imagine himself to be whiter than snow in comparison 
with those around him? Surely we are not particularly bound to restrain our indignation at the 
contemplation of a class which brings into disrepute, more than any other, the unassuming follow- 
ers of Christianity, and causes us frequently to be fearful of encountering the atheist, when we 
should otherwise “ handle him without gloves!” Yet so it is; and so long as hypocrisy and deccit 
are tolerated as conventional conveniences, so long will the advocacy of the Christian religion con- 
stitute, in the consideration uf many, a reproach, rather than an honorable championship. 

Observe that man of finical mind and smirking countenance—with what perfect respect he ap- 
pears to regard himself, to the exclusion of every thing around him; conceited not so much at the 
perfection of the outward, as at the infallibility of the inward man—a coxcomb in religion! He 
will as coolly intimate to you, either directly or indirectly, his spiritual superiority, as if he (a gross 
and sordid-minded man) had actually received the most direct assurances from above that his scrv- 
pulous attention to the forms of piety had merited and received especial distinction! An anathema 
from the pulpit, directed to some less fortunate fellow-creature, surely seems to afford him satisfac- 
tion, rather than uneasiness—an occasion for exultation, instead of an opportunity for sympathy | 
And, to speak candidly, does he appear like an individual who would congratulate “ one sinner” thai 
might repent, in preference to “ ninety and nine” persons that might not (in his estimation) require 
any repentance? We fear not. Ten to one, but our very worthy Pharisee has had his fleshy in- 
dulgences, and those, perhaps, even according to his own acknowledgement, of the coarsest, the 
most vulgar description !—yet having, through the reception of grace, and the adoption of what he 
denominates true faith, abstained from farther participation in them, he will not seruple to let you 
understand that his present entire abstinence (from that which he had not the resolution and diz- 
nity of mind temperately to indulge in) places him in the most refined and elevated contrast to 
yourself, habitually pursuing, as you possibly may, such rational pleasures as may not have been 
associated in your own experience with any unrestrained or vicious indulgence. [And here we 
might enlarge much on the quackery or humbug in many instances associated with a cause we 
heartily respect—the temperance cause ; but having many remarks to make on the subject, which 
would be inappropriate here, we intend to reserve them for another and special occasion.} 

The class of persons we are describing cannot be otherwise than narrow-minded and vulgar. | 
question much whether a perfect artist of noble characteristics could personate a specimen of them; 
true, he might tolerably caricature their droning whine, and quote their repulsive sentiments, but | 
say, to assume the cynical, mean, and illiberal disposition of their features, is more than any honest 
man, for the life of him, could accomplish——a Garrick would even confess his inability to perform 
the task. How cautiously pursued is the whole tenor of our Pharisee’s life, from the instant he be- 
comes systematically holy and pure! Entire abstinence from all cheerful pleasures, as already im- 
plied, is the motto he adopts. Speak to him of an uninterrupted or continuous life of comparative 
innocence, and he—yes, he, the holy, good man—laughs at you as representing a chimera, an im- 
possibility !—even as the reformed drunkard is sure to adopt the system of “ abstinence from all 
that intoxicates,” being sceptical as to the possibility of cariying out the principles of temperance 
by any plan of uniform moderation, finding in his individual experience, firstly, that he possessed 
depraved taste, and, secondly, that he is destitute of the necessary resolution to restrain it. 

It stands to reason that the specimen we have been describing is now no longer a creature of im- 
pulse, whatever he may once have been; tie necessity of entirely checking all hasty inclinations 
may at once appear obvious to him. Let not the reader be carried along with the idea that all crea 
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tures of impulse are instinctively impelled to generous and worthy actions, and therefore to be all 
equally excused for the results. All, it is true, have their impulses, yet all are not actuated by 
worthy ones. The fact may have been experienced by many, probably by none more than him who 
may have discovered the necessity of surviving the commission of unreflected acts ; experience may 
have taught him, too clearly and plainly, the evident and revolting direction of his more sanguine 
and immediate wishes; and the results of former unpremeditated actions not having been accom- 
panied with either generous or honorable associations, and therefore destitute of the only excuse to 
be offered in palliation of error, the importance of laying a due restraint on that tendency to abrupt: 
action which has never yet been even accidentally directed to a laudable end, is at once apparent. 

After having sacrificed so much, our saint still retains some “ longing lingering” hankerings “ af- 
ter the flesh,” and, it is needless to say, takes a larger credit to himself, and assumes the more upon: 
the inevitable worldly advantages which result from his austerity, in proportion to the gratifications 
whieh he feels he has relinquished. ‘The entire restraint under which he has now placed himself, 
but which will no doubt soon become a second (if not a palatable) nature, originates an effectual, 
barrier against those accidents of fortune so frequently occurring to men who scorn to attain prose. 
perity by accepting insignificant favors, o1 by abstaining from conferring large ones. It is not im- 
probable, therefore, that our crafty utilitarian (if we may so term him) attribates his prosperity in 
the world to a direct interference from above !—and he will so frequently imply or assert this piece 
of profanity, that at last he will even himself believe that it is in reality the odor of his sanctity that 
has sustained him through all vicissitudes, notwithstanding our conviction that the petty prosperity 
of such a man is but little regarded by Providence, however his actions may be overlooked, seeing 
that the world abounds with so many fatherless children, widows, and humble and devout christians, 
possessing in reality all the cardinal virtues so abundantly, that a tythe of their humility would, in. 
our estimation, be of particular benefit to that modest and self-satisfied individual who so compla- 
cently thanks his God that he is “ not as other men are.” 

We have done with him. Ardently desiring, as we do, the ultimate extinction of the Pharisaic. 
class, it is not by addressing ourselves to them, that we should in any way conduce to effect their 
reformation, and thereby promote an acquisition to the good repute of Christianity, It is too no- 
torious that an ejection of such obstinate diseases is not to be anticipated by administering ourselves 
directly to the patient; but rather by constituting the more ingenuous portion of the world at large 
special and active physicians for the extirpation of the complaint, root and branch. Let them frown 
upon hypocrisy whenever they meet it—let them battle with it till it crouches in submission—let 
them cherish a disposition to view with lenience those more open and acknowledged faults which 
are but too incident to human nature, but be unforgiving to that aflectation of virtue which can be put 
off as readily as it is assumed—let them accustom themselves to the practice of generosity, and ha- 
bituate themselves to an admiration for it when exercised by others—let them, moreover, read their 
bibles, and reject our hwmble ideas, if they are at all at variance with those divine precepts from 
which there is no appeak Finally, with charity towards all the world but those insidious vipers of 
religion, those foul spots upon the page of Christianity that we have been endeavoring to define, let . 
our readers resolve to show no quarter to such voluntary enemies to the true intent of a blessed 
creed until, by crushing their haughty aspirings, and compelling them to relinquish a wilful and 
extreme sin, their eyes may become for the first time opened, and they may be taught to consider 
themselves as the most morally prostrated of beings, rather than a chosen few, selected as fit sub- 
jects for salvation, to the exclusion of others: then, and then only, when as “ publicans and sin- 
ners,” in the humble attitude of supplicants, they may, in the language of contrition, ask for that 
mercy which they have hitherto so complacently and selfishly appropriated, they will for the first 
time arrive at a just conception of the unbounded mercy of the Supreme Being, and a correct ap- 
preciation of the salvation held out to all, seeing, that with renewed hearts and a “ clean spirit with- 
in them,” they may have just occasion to anticipate that favorable consideration from the throne of . 
grace which may even be afforded, yea, verily, unto such great sinners as themselves. 


MAY. 
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MAY. 


And rural reeds that pastorally play, 


Max, Summer’s mother, sister of young Spring, 
And on the incensed air profusely pour 


Now votive garlands, woven of infant flowers, 


Festoon thy halls; and some true maiden towers 
Above her peers as queen where love is king, 
And, in the midst of lusty youths a ring, 
Largesse of smiles and blissful praises showers: 
And virgins pure and fair as thy white hours, 
(To passionate fretting of fast-fingered string, 





Sounds sweet as scents,) with shepherds, on the 
floor 

Of primrose plots of green, dance fast away 

All winter-harms, and stir their stagnant bloods 

To the warm flush and hue of thy first red rose- 
buds. 











A VISIT TO A MAD-HOUSE. 


BY MISS MARY E, MACMICHAEL PHILA. 


‘ Hasr ever been a sea-voyage, gentle reader? Hast ever been upon the ocean and looked forth on 
its beauty, its power, its immensity ? 

It was a beautifal afternoon; the sky was blue and cloudless, the winds still; hour upon hour 
passed gently away, rolling down the dark current of Time into the deep and noiseless gulf of oblivion, 
The sun, now verging rapidly towarda his goal, threw around his beauties with lavish and unsparing 
hand ; here might be seen a long crimson line, and there a gorgeous mass of clouds, his slant beams 
swiftly falling along the surface of the deep, as if delighted to commingle with the uncongenial 
element. As he went down into his ocean couch, and gray twilight assumed its dominion, not a 
word was spoken—all eyes were busy in viewing the beauties of nature, and all tongues chained in 
admiration of the inspiring scene. 

The sea, even in its calmest moments, is an object of indefinable dread. During the most lovely 
day of summer sunshine it is seldom altogether tranquil; and, in the brightest hour, the deep into- 
ma the ceaseless roar of the waters, as they dash upwaid or onward, comes impressively upon 

ear. 

Oh Night! Night! how intensely beautiful art thou! Whether in the stillness of thy starry 
twilight, or in the clear, placid, and pearly effulgence of thy chaste moon, who pursues her path 
alone, or when thou wrappest thy brow in its black and midnight mantle, and goest forth with thy 
tempests to their work of desolation—oh, thou art still beautiful! ‘The spirit of poesy ‘mingles its 
voice with the thrillings of thy wind-harp, and, even in thy deep and holy silence, there is a voice to 
which the soul listens, though the ear hears it not. On the wide sea and on the wide moor—by the 
ocean-strand, and op mountain-lake, and dell, and dingle, and corn-field, and cottage, ph thou art 
still beautiful! But amid the mighty and everlasting world pf waters, rising up in their solitude and 
their majesty, there is an awe in thy beauty which bows down the soul to the dust in dumb admi- 
ration. The lofty choir, the dim and massy aisle, the deep roll of the organ—even these often strike 
like a spell upon the sealed spirit, and the well-springs of devotion gush forth fresh and free. But 
oh what are these !—what the deep music moaning from vault to vault to the roar of the fierce thun- 
der—or the lofty temple to the mighty ocean, atom though it isin the Universe of God—or the 
studied darkness of the shrine to the blank dulness of the tempest-night, shadowing forth immensity 
itself in its grim indefinitiveness ? 

I leaned forward, with parted lips and cyes straining from their sockets, resting far onward where 
the sky bent to the ocean; the clouds had arisen, and a low line where he dipped was already be- 
neath the horizon ; the sublimity of the scene came upon my spirit with a soothing power, and I ex- 
claimed with the immortal bard— 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with thy shore, Upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deeds. 


“ Alas! on night so sweet such awful morn should rise.” 


In the morning we were enycloped in a dense fog, black as despair. All day we beat slowly 
against the wind, contrasting it with yesterday, beguiling the time with cards and conversation, or 
at times plying the busy needle. Night was usurping the dominion of day ; the clouds hung above 
in portentously thick and heavy masses, and the sea wore a black and angry aspect. Each succeed- 
ing wave rose higher and higher, rearing its foam-capped crest like a dark mountain, and dashing on 
the vessel with tremendous violence. ‘The winds blew, and the maddened waves sounded like the 
voice of desolation. I nted not speak of the terror of the passengers, nor of the anxiety of the cap- 
tain and crew. The ship drove furiously along; orders were issued and obeyed with promptitude 
and skill by men who felt that all depended upon their exertions. I watched, in intense agony, the 
faces of those iron-hearted men who were accustomed to sport with ordinary dangers, and look upon 
the ocean in its wrath with unimpaired energies. Still I listened—I moved not—stirred not. I felt 
like one in the sick apathy of despair, when a kind of trance falls upon the spirit under the stroke of 
some unexpected calamity of a magnitude which the imagination cannot grasp. For a moment all 
was calm; but it was not the calmness of serenity; it was that frightful stillness which forbodes a 
dreadful storm—a stillness far more fearful than the raging even of the tempest. It seemed as if 
Nature held her breath with awe, and the waves themselves but paused in their attack to return to 
the charge with ten-fold fury. ‘his momentary stillness was soon broken hy the distant roaring of 
the thunder which ever and anon came upon the ear—the whisper of the storm-fiend, Lightning in 
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sheets of flame careered along the horizon, flashing over heaving volumes of concentrated brine and 
darkness; or, in arrows of fire, throwing across the waste a lurid gleam, lighting up the terrors of the 
valleys of the deep; or springing along its mountains and wreathing their lofty crests, fretted to a 
snow-like foam. ‘I'he ship dashed along like a creature of destiny, and, as the lightning afforded op- 
portunity, its inmates might be seen with pale faces, ghastly as spectres. The rain poured in torrents ; 
the black mass of clouds gathered up as a vast serpent its dark folds for combat, and broke over us in 
majestic gloom and fearful energy. Higher and darker increased the hurricane; the splendor of the 
heavens was eclipsed as in a pall, and now and then there passed a flash over the sky until the very 
air seemed in flame and laid open for one instant the awful scene so fitting for the theatre of that 
tempest-desolation ; and then again the darkness was so thick and palpable, that, to us who sat thus 
with the storm, it seemed as if there were no world, and as if the Universe were given up to the 
whirlwind and to aM. 

It was terrible—teriible! Death—and to die thus! Oh what a small portion of what the heart 
has felt has ever been recorded! How many wordless thoughts—how many unuttered emotions 
rise in the soul and pass away into the nothingness of forgotten things! On that awful night what 
a world of feeling was stirred to which but a broken utterance can be given! We left ourselves to 
the care of Providence, and the mercy of the waves, obedient only to #18 control who alone could 
shicld us from the fury of the blast and its dread onset. But that Almighty Being who rides upon 
the whirlwind and directs the storm calmed, in his own proper time, the tempest’s fury ; and Hope, 
the first fruit of Happiness, whispered Peace. ‘The waves were stilled ; and we offered up heart-felt 
prayers to the great God, who had in his infinite goodness and mercy deigned to save us from lying 
down to our everlasting rest on the oozy bottom of the deep, far from friends, and far from that sweet 
thing, home, with none to sympathise in our dying moments, and none to smooth our descent to the 
tomb. 


The morning sun in splendor rose; 
The gale was hushed, and still the wave. 


‘The succeeding day was bright as the rivers of Paradise, and the sea spread out before us like a 
map; but the horrors ef that night so pressed upon our souls that we mistrusted its calmness, and 
wished for the land. Time, like an even temper, kept its own pace, and wafted us onward to our 
port of destination, As the day approached, we stood upon deck counting the lazy minutes, and 
stretching the eyes landward, in the hope of catching the first glimpse of the cliffs of the promised 
fand. 


o s * * 3. a * * * * * 


Here am Tin old England! In the hour of her triumph, or in the moment of her adversity— 
whether her steps be on land, or her march on the mountain waves—in her thronging cities, or in 
her green quiet glades—amidst her noble gifted aristocracy, or her free bold peasantry, oh she is 
deautiful ! 

Memorandum. I have just returned from a visit to a Lunatic Asylum. There is much of misery 
which ever way we turn, but as it has its source too frequently in folly or crime, may we not derive 
a useful lesson from its contemplation? I soon reached, after starting out, this abode of disease 
and wretchedness, and, prepared as I fancied myself, was quite shocked by the multiplicity of com- 
plaints with which I found myself surrounded. 

' Here lay the stranger of a foreign soil, whom fever had arrested in his career, deliriously calling 
upon kindred names and the loved ones of that home to which he would never return. There was 
stretched the victim of a lingering yet hopeless disorder, waiting, with a kind of forced and gloomy 
resignation, for the only change that could bring release. Some were there in the last stage of a 
decay evidently induced by lives of profligacy ; their ghastly lineaments rendered yet more appalling 
‘by the deep inroads of guilty passion with which they were marked. 

To my conductor, a respectable-looking elderly matron, all the cases seemed familiar; and she 
sketched, for my gratification, as we traversed the various departments of the sanctuary, a brief history 
of some of its inmates, 

“ There,” said she, pointing to a maimed and disfigured being whose vacant eye evinced the utter 
extinction of all aim in life, “is there not, even yet, upon that furrowed brow, some indefinable trace 
of generous feeling? A constant thirst for pleasure resulted in dissipation, and dissipation in vice. 
At thirty his fortune was wasted, his constitution impaired, and his name associated with infamy. 
The better part of society shunned him, and the satellites of other days left him to revolve around 
some undimmed orb in the expanse of fashion and folly. Without friends, without profession, with- 
‘out character, he looked vainly around him for the means of support, and is now destined to wear 
out the remnant of a life whose morning was so full of excitement with no object of hope save 
death.’ 

We went into another apartment, in which was the body of an elderly female from whom life had 
‘but just departed. Death is a fearful thing, come as it will. To think of the bright living spirit that, 
‘out a moment before, was one with us in thought and feeling, gone forth for ever from the home that 
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‘has hitherto furnished it with all the properties of being, wandering away alone to some far country 
beyond the light of the sun and of the mocn, where there is no night nor day, nor summer’s heat, 
nor cold of the winter—where sight and sound, and all knowledge, rush upon the soul, when the 
eye and the ear that once served it, are returning to dust in the forgotter ~» th, It is a fearful thing 
.to think of the loved spirits that have vanished from our path. Oh where aie they when the eye 
glazes on us, and the voice and the smile that have gladdened our homes are as a lost treasure upon 
earth? 

Beautiful indeed is that sweet influence which brightens that fearful mystery, peopling a world of 
light and holiness with the gentle and the lovely that are fading from this, and joining the lone spirit 
of the dying, with a love stronger than Death, to urm whois the brightness of that far country, where 
the trees are of Life, and the fountains of living water; and where the trials and suflerings in this 
unstable world are remembered only as the indistinct passages of a dream. 

«“ The ways of Providence are inscrutable,” said my guide—* a blow of peculiar affliction has cut 
off a life which, although obscure, was spent in usefulness and piety.” 

“You knew the deceased then,” said I, replying almost mechanically to a remark which, amid my 
own ull absorbing reflections, fell almost unheeded upon my ear. 

“ She was the mother of a young man whose brilliant talents and high-toned character procured 
for him an appointment in the navy. The habits acquired in the loose haunts of pleasure were illy 
adapted to the rigid rules of naval discipline, and when he returned to his station he paid a high price 
for a few months of gaiety. He was introduced by a brother officer to a fashionable club in the me- 
tropolis, during his furlough. The common intercourse with such associates tended but to corrupt 
or impede the better feelings of his heart (there was no skilful hand to call forth its hallowed gush- 
ings, and its exquisite chords had ceased to vibrate) as the foot of the hasty traveller throws mire 
into those fountains which are dug from the rock, and guided through pure channels by a careful 
and interested hand. His character had lost its early brightness; the generosity of his nature—his 
noble frankness—his deep scorn of all that was palpably base—remained the same; but the more 
delicate shades of moral worth were obscured, if not defaced, by the contact of depravity. Hurried 
by the dangerous excitement of a constitutional ardor, he pursued the career of fashionable folly, and 
could not recede from the precipice. In the contaminating influence of his companions he lost that 
nice perception of dishonor which in boyhood had marked his career. His mother pleaded with him 
to renounce his dissolute ways; but remonstrance avails bat little with him who, having embraced 
Vice under the alluring name of Pleasure, has learned to regard the code of a stern morality as the 
mere dictate of a bigoted and superstitious mind. In his own circle he moved like a meteor, pouring 
around him a flood of wild and brilliant light, while those fearful shadows were gathering over his 
soul which were to settle in perpetual darkness. The misguided youth was dismissed from a pro- 
fession which might have conducted him to the highest eminence, and returned to the widowed and 
indigent parent who had leaned upon him for support—to die. Disgrace had broken the spirit it 
might not bend. She lost her reason, and now is following him.” 

A floed of tumultuous thoughts came rushing upon my brain like a torrent, and all the hidden 
alepths of my soul were stirred. Again we passed on to another apartment, and gazed upon the 
wieck of a gambler. The form was outstretched, and the features fearfully distorted. He was sleep- 
ing—but not a quiet slumber. His breathing was heavy, and groans seemed bursting from his sur- 
charged heart. Once he had been a model of manly beauty. He had his all in a fearful hazard; 
he quitted the table a beggar; his last possessions had been mortgaged ; his wife, his children were 
in want in another city. Her watchful eyes were not near to smooth his pillow, and weep over his 
failings. Sleep on—sleep on!—thou wilt awaken no more to the kiss of wedded love! 

I was well nigh maddened by whatI saw. The career of some had been splendid. They had 
sheathed themselves, as the sword in its scabbard, in an atmosphere of gaiety; their lives had been 
unprincipled ; they had destroyed minds whose opening promise was fair and sweet as the first smile 
of love, and had finally disseminated the seed of misery, and were now perishing unwept, unhonored. 

We crossed a corridor, and there lay the victim of intemperance. He had gone on in regular gra- 

dation, quaffing the subtle but too sure poison of the fatal bow], and was now writhing under the 
accumulated horrors of mania a potu. 

“A drop of water, for the love of God!—my brain’s on fire—it scorches—it burns,” he cried 
gaspingly—* oh, oh, see the fiend! He comes—he wants me—he beckons me—oh save me—save 
me !—he reaches forth his skeleton hands—he clutches me—I cannot breathe—I shall die! Oh 
God—pot yet !—tear him away !—look—look at the flames issuing from his mouth! Oh don’t— 
don’t--don’t—leave me to him—to—to—to burn! Away !—I am not yours! I defy your power— 
I spit upon you! Loose your hold upon me! I did not do the deed—there’s no blood upon my 
hand. Mother, dear mother, de not curse me thus! It is engraved upon my soul in characters of 
fire—give me thy blessing as of old—I killed not Juliin—he stabbed himself. There—there he 
comes again” —he almost shrieked—-“ look at the fearful gash in his head, and the blood trickling 
from his gory hair. Tear—tear him away! I ama robber—I am a blighted branch—a cankered 
flower, poisoning the air in which I breathe, and killing the sweet shrubs which grow around me. I 
am a villain—a sordid villain!” A dreadful pang here seemed to shoot through his whole frame. 
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An awful and piercing shriek burst from his lips—“ save me,” he cried——“save me !—have mercy— 
mercy !”—and he laughed as the maniac laughs in the excess of his misery. ‘The flush upon his 
cheek flickered as that which plays in Heaven when the day is dying, and his eye gave forth the 
lustrous glttter of the polished stone. He looked at me with an expression I shall not readily forget ; 
a shadow of deep anguish shrouded his features; his eyes seemed starting from their sockets and 
gleaming with unnatural light; his strong frame shook with fear; he seemed laboring under the 
effect of terror of the most horrible nature. “'There—there,” he cried, in a thrilling voice, “ see how 
Julian stares upon me with his sightless orbs—how he points at me with his fleshless hands—oh, 
hear his laugh, like the bubbling of blood! Avaunt! avaunt!—oh stare not upon me with"the blue 
light of those terrible sockets! It sinks into my soul—it burns my heart to ushes—away! away? 
to the fathomless hell whence you came—down into the fiery furnace—away !—oh God!—oh God! 
Oh, I would live—I would live a /ittle longer. Save me, mother—let me not die—'tis a heavy 
struggle, but I would master it. Give me air—I faint—give me air, I say—breath—life—aye, life— 
throw up the windows—dear mother, it is your son who pleads—who suffocates—who dies. Still, 
still it baffles me. There—there—raise me”—he gasped, and his expressions of horror were dreadful. 

My blood ran cold with fear; my flesh quivered convulsively, and my mind was filled with an 
unquenchable dread. I was about making the best of my way out, when my guide said, “ you have 
not yet seen the female ward ; come, there is nothing to startle you there.”’ I sile>tly assented, and 
followed her almost mechanically, trembling in every joint with the excess of my highly-wrought 
feelings. 

As we drew near the room I crossed my arms upon my bosom, to repress the throbbings of my 
heart. We wended our way through a low vaulted passage. ‘The sounds that at intervals echoed 
through this abode of misery and crime might have chilled the stoutest heart; but I tried to close my 
senses to all external objects. At the end of a corridor we ascended a flight of steps, at the foot of 
which my guide unlocked a door, when we entered the room. 

The light admitted by the grated narrow window discovered to my view several of its inmates, one 
of whom immediately arrested my attention, She was stretched upon a pallet, and lay with her face 
to the wall, without seeming to notice our entrance. Low moans stole through her lips, and shook 
her frame ; then she shuddered as if in an agony of fright; and then gasped out “I have not been 
scen—lI am safe.” 

The matron advanced, and addressed her in accents of kindness—* look up, my daughter, naught 
shall harm you.” She sprang upon her feet with violence, and demanded passionately—“ what 
wouldst thou with me !—what new treachery now?” Her brow was so dark, and there was so much 
stern irony on her tongue that I retreated a few paces with fear. [I had now an opportunity of re- 
garding her attentively, as she stood the wreck of a beautiful woman in the prime of life. With e 
wild incoherent burst of language she bared the inmost recesses of her heart. She wept; and her 
tears seemed gradually to still the tempest which our presence had raised in her soul, till then 
wrapped in moody sullenness. My guide attempted to soothe her. 

« Am I awake,” she exclaimed, “can I believe that Iam not utterly abandoned and despised ? 
But no! God has no mercy for a wretch like me”—she fell on her face on the bed, and her breast 
heaved with convulsive agony. She then drew a long relieving breath, and murmured passionately, 
“oh that the grave would hide me from wretchedness! I would flee to the ends of the earth—to the 
depths of the sea—but""—and a smile of cunning played about her moath, “I have escaped—they 
would have decked me for the sacrifice—ha, ha, ha! You shall not poison me—I will live out the 

just remainder of my days—Hell upon earth is more tolerable than Hell to come”—and then she 
began to rave and shout, all her delirium coming back again. Suddenly, in the midst of her scream- 
ing she stopped, exclaiming “ what! who let you in? the door is fast—I locked it myself. Whe 
is this? His face is white—’tis my child—he is alive again—come back to upbraid me with my 
unnatural crime-—to drag me to perdition—to appear against me. But no! I have repented—I have 
prayed—oh, oh, that prayers might avail! I shall surely die. There is a dark, dreadful secret upor 
my mind—it must forth—I killed my child. What is this white mass in my arms? My senses 
swim. What dol hold! It is his corpse as it lay by my side that long, long night when—cold, 
stiff, and motionless—white, horribly white, as when the moon, which would not set, showed all its 
ghastliness, Ah, it moves—it embraces—it chokes me—help! help !—drag it away !” Her violence 
had exhausted her powers, and she lay sobbing and moaning like a quieted babe. 

“ Her story,” said my conductor, “is soon told. She became an unwedded mother ; to hide her 
shame, she took the life of the innocent cause of her misery; when charged with the act reason de- 
serted her empire ; she has been within these walls ten years.” 

There were many others whom I noticed, and in whom I was deeply interested. I was about to 
separate from my conductor when she said, “ you have not yet seen poor Rosalie.” As we passed 
along the passage, the loud shriek of madness, and voices hideously discordant broke upon the ear. 
We at length entered a chamber, where, at a window, sat the maniac of whom the matron had 
spoken. She had passed her first youth; the bloom of that early girlhood which is so bright, se 
beautiful, and so transitory, was departed; yet she hud seen scarce nineteen summers. She was not 
strikingly handsome ; but there was a pride, almost a sternness, seated on her high forehead, which 


- 
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gave an air of nobility to her countenance, Her eyes were of the deepest blue; and yet there was 
a cold sadness in their clear star-like depth, which struck the beholder immediately. Her face was 
fair, and the bright sunny hair was tucked up beneath a cap, save where, here and there, a golden 
tress escaped as if to contrast with the dazzling transparency of her complexion. The eyes were 
beautiful—so were all the features—but their expression, to me, was painful. 

At first she had not noticed us. When she did so, she advanced, and gracefully invited us in. 

“Tam glad you are come,” said she, in a low sweet voice, and her countenance brightened as she 
spoke, “this is my wedding day. Rich are the jewels and gorgeous the equipage that await my 
bridal. How the world talks! There are the lace, and the feathers, and the satins, and the crowded 
house; and I am to stand at God’s altar and pledge my faith with one‘(here her voice sank into a 
whisper) whom I love dearly. Wait till you see my beloved, with his fine dark countenance, and 
raven hair, and his deep, manly, but touching voice.” Suddenly, her lips were compressed, and a 
dark cloud settled upon her pallid brow—* why, oh why, comes he not? he must be ill—he never 
else could have been so cruel. I can bear the thought no longer—I will go to him—I will attend on 
him—who can love him—who ean watch over him like me?” She walked towards the door, and, 
stamping with her small foot upon the floor, called out “what, ho, there! my carriage! lose not a 
moment—do you hear me? Too ill, did you say !—I never was better in my life’”—and she would 
have left the room had not the door been fastened. The matron conducted her to a seat, and she re- 
mained pale and with closed eyes, and motionless, save a scarcely perceptible quivering of the lips. 
At length she said with a forced smile, “they have confined me; they say I am mad ; I amdebarred 
from roaming in the green meadow, or sitting by the purling brook, as of old, or gazing upon the 
beautiful blue sky, and inhaling the pure air of Heaven. I am shut out from the world, immersed 
within these dark walls, and glared upon by hideous faces— 


’Tis sure some dream—some vision vain ! 
What I, the child of rank and wealth, 
Am I the wretch who clanks this chain 
Bereft of freedom, friends, and health ? 
Ah, while I dwell on blessings fled 
Which never more my heart must glad 
How aches my heart! how burns my head ! 
But ’tis not mad—no, ’tis not mad ! 


T am not mad, but I shall be so—my hand is cold, but my head’s on fire. 


Yes, soon !—for, lo you! while I speak 
*Mark how yon demon’s eye-balls glare 
He sees me !—now with dreadful shriek 
He whiris a serpent high in air ! 
Horror! the reptile strikes his tooth 
Deep in my heart so crushed and sad— 
Ah, laugh, ye fiends, I feel the trath— 
Your task is done—I’m mad—I'm mad !* 


She paused for an instant; a sigh rose to her lips, and she struggled for utterance. I was forced to 
look out of the window to conceal my tears. As we left the apartment, and the key turned in the 
lock, I heard a voice whose piteous accents thrilled me to my heart's inmost core—* hast thou then 
indeed forsaken me, Clarence? My God! I am alone—all ulone !” ele 

The modifications which madness assumes are numerous. From some one passion is never 
absent—that of utter and incomprehensible dread. Sometimes the sufferer imagines himself buried 
beneath overwhelming rocks, which crash him on all sides, but still leave with him a miserable con- 
sciousness of his situation. Again, he is involved in the coils of a horrid slimy monster whose poi- 
sonous breath fans his cheek. Every horrible, disgusting or terrible thing in the physical and moral 
world is brought before him in fearful array. He is hissed at by serpents, tortured by demons, and 
stunned by the hollow voices and touch of cold apparitions. At one moment he thinks a malignant 
being is at his side ; to shun the appalling sight he closes his eyes, but the fearful object still makes 
its presence known ; his icy breath is diffused over his visage ; his horric eyes are glaring upon him. 
Others live in a condition of perpetual enchantment. The happiest moments of their lives are lived 
over and over again, and those they most love on earth are constantly by their side. For these mad- 
ness és divested of its horror, and approaches, perhaps, more closely than any earthly condition to 
what we dream of Elysium. Most imscrutable are the ways of God! 


* M. G. Lewis. 





OMNIANA. 


_— 


Every thing by starts, but nothing /ong. 
ee 


Various ; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 
Cowper. 


SIMILITUDES. 


Turns is an affinity between all natures, animate and inanimate; the oak, in the pride and lusti- 
hood of its growth, seems to me to take its range with the dion and the eagle, and to assimilate in 
the grandeur of its attributes to heroic and intellectual man. 

With its mighty pillar rising straight and direct towards heaven, bearing up its leafy honors from 
the impurities of earth, and supporting them aloft in free air and glorious sunshine, it is an emblem 
of what a ¢rue nobleman should be:—a refuge for the weak—a shelter for the oppressed—a defence 
for the defenceless ; warding off from them the peltings of the storm, or the scorching rays of arbitrary 
power. He who is this, is an ornament and a blessing to his native land. He who is otherwise, 
abuses his eminent advantages; abuses the grandeur and prosperity which he has drawn from the 
bosom of his country. Should tempests arise, and he be laid prostrate by the storm, who would 
mourn over his fall? Should he be borne down by the oppressive hand of power, who would mur- 
mur at his fate? «Why cumbereth he the ground ?” 


STUDY OF NATURE. 


If we look, says Sir Humphrey Davy, with wonder upon the great remains of human works, 
such as the columns of Palmyra, broken in the midst of the desert ; the temples of Pcestum, beeuti- 
ful in the decay of twenty centuries ; or the mutilated fragments of Greek sculpture in the Acropolis 
of Athens, as proofs of the genius of artists, and power and riches of nations now passed away ; with 
how much deeper feeling of admiration must we consider those grand monuments of nature which 
mark the revolutions of the globe! Continents broken into islands; one land produced, another 
destroyed ; the bottom of the ocean become a fertile soil; whole races of animals extinct, and the 
bones and exuvia of one class covered with the remains of another; and upon the graves of past 
generations—the marble or rocky tombs, as it were, of a former animated world—new generations 
arising, and order and harmony established; and a system of life and beauty produced, as it were, 
out of chaos and death ; proving the infinite power, wisdom and goodness of the Great Cause of all 


being. 


— 


RHYME-READER. 


Ben Jonson, passing along Fleet street, observed a countryman staring at a grocer’s sign ; he tapped 
him on the shoulder, and asked him what so engaged his attention? “Why, master,” he replied, 
“[-be admiring that nice piece of poetry over the shop.” “ How can you make that rhyme,” said 
Ben; “ the words are, coffee and tea to be sold.” “ Why, thus,” replied Ralph :— 


«“ Coffee and tea 
To be s—o—I—d.” 


This so pleased the poet, that Ralph was taken into his service immediately, and he continued to 
serve him until Jonson’s death. ; 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT, 


The anecdote which follows furnishes a practical illustration of the inutility of imprisonment for 
small debts. As the genius of our laws is said to disclaim revenge in the penalties they inflict, we 
cannot acknowledge the fitness of that authority, which places the personal liberty of the poor debtor 
at the mercy, perhaps, of an enraged creditor; who, in most cases, under color of law, seeks only the 
gratification of the most immoral and vindictive passions, forgetting the precepts of mercy and loving 
kindness. 

A debtor in the Fleet prison, in London, lately sent to his creditor, to let him know he had a pro- 
posal to make, which he believed would be for their mutual benefit. Accordingly, the creditor calling 
on him to hear it, “I’ve been thinking,” said he, “ that it is a very idle thing for me to lie here, and 
put you to the expense of seven groats a week. My being so chargeable to you has given me great 
uneasiness, and it is impossible to say what it may cost you in the end. Therefore, what I would 
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propose is this. You shall let me out of prison, and, instead of seven groats, you shall allow only 
eighteen pence a week, and the other ten-pence shall go to discharge the debt.” 

With us, in Pennsylvania, the law fixes the amount of allowance to imprisoned debtors, ( bread 
money _) at fifty cents per week, paid by the creditor. ' 













PALINDROMES. 


-- A word, verse, or sentence, that is the same when read backwards or forwards—such as madam 
eye, and a few others are palindromes ; so that, like the bourgeoise gentilhomme, who talked prose 
all his life without knowing it, we repeat extemporray palindromes daily, in utter ignorance of our 
talent. This is a redeeming quality, by the bye, to conceal any quality we have, when we are so 
proud of displaying those we have not. Indeed, our talents may be often divided in the same way as 
some hand-writing I have heard of ; first, such as nobody can find out; secondly, what none but 
ourselves can discover; and thirdly, what our friends can also discern. We subjoin an English 


palindrome by Taylor, the Water-poet :— 
Lewd did I live, and evil I did dwell. 


And an enigma where all the words required are palindromes; the answers will easily be dis 
covered :— 

















First, find out a word that doth silence proclaim, 
And that backwards and forwards is always the same ; 
Then next you must find out a feminine name 
That backwards and forwards is always the same ; 
An act, or a writing on parchment whose name 
Both backwards and forwards is always the same ; 
A fruit that is rare, whose botanical name 

Read backwards and forwards is always the same ; 
A note, used in music, which time doth proclaim, 
And backwards and forwards is always the same ; 
Their initials connected, a title will frame, 

That is justly the due of the fair married dame, 
Which backwards and forwards is always the same. 
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“OLD MAIDS.” 


Although we would not be understood to approve the state, or inculcate the “ cold comforts o! 
single blessedness,” it is but justice to admit that the satirical aspersions cast on “ old maids” are in- 
finately more to their praise than is generally imagined, or as it should seem intended. A lively 
writer on this subject says:— Is a woman remarkably neat in her person? She will certainly dic 
an old maid. Is she particularly reserved towards the other sex? She has all the squeamishness of 
an old maid. Is she frugal in her expenses, and exact in her domestic concerns She is cut out for 
an old maid. And if she is kindly humane to the animals about her, nothing can save her from the 
appellation of an old maid.” In short, I have always found, that, neatness, modesty, economy, and 
humanity, are the never fading characteristics of that terrible creature—an “ old maid.” 
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SANIS SUNT OMNIA SANA. 


’ Celsus very sensibly says that “a healthy man, under his own government, ought not to tic 
himself up by strict rules—nor to abstain from any sort of food ; that he ought sometimes to fast and 
sometimes to feast.” 

Dr. Arbuthnot, says, “a constant adherence to one sort of diet may have bad effects on any con- 
stitution. Nature has provided a great variety of nourishment for human creatures, and furnished 
us with appetites to desire, and organs to digest them.” : ’ 

An unerring regularity is almost impracticable, and the swerving from it, when it has become 
habitual, dangerous ;—for every unusual thing in a human body becomes stimulus, as wine or flesh 
meat to one not used to them; therefore, Celsus’s rule with proper moral restrictions, is a good one. 

















THE OCEAN. 


There are people who affect to think nothing but the human character deserves their study, and 
pass over the great works of Gop as unworthy the trouble of contemplating. But I wonder any being 
who affects taste would venture to assert that this immense body of water presents only sameness 
and monotony. To me it seems that even the colors and sounds are little less varied than those we 


see or hear in the midst of the most luxuriant landscape. 
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THEODORIC, OF THE AMALILT. 


BY J. TOMLIN, AUTHOR OF “MARY OF CASTLE PINCKNEY.” 


“ Can it be possible, Ariadne, that the promises of the Byzantine Court will woo me to meet my 
cousin, the son of Triarius? { had promised myself much happiness in this, our rural glen; but 
this seclusion will be exchanged, I fear, for the bustling camp—and the lure of the Verina will pur- 
chase this, our love of solitude!” 

« Why, dearest, these quiet groves are not comparable to marble halls, lit by alabaster lamps, and 
the amlutious are ever weaving their destiny with the great and glorious of the earth. Banish, dear, 
all regrets at a separation that secures a lasting amendment to fortune. ‘The wind whistles charm- 
ingly through these dense forests, which is magic enough to those born to obey ; but the noble must 
have high places—for it is their destiny. Is Odoacer’s station compatible with his birth! No!— 
The base Isaurian should not rule the empire of the Coesars while an Ostrogoth can trace the waters 
of the Danube !” 

“Charming woman! I did not believe, Ariadne, that conquest had for thee this witchery ! Thou 
that hast been reared in the soft nursery of peace, to forego its gentle harmony for the noise and 
confusion of the camp, speaks a marvellous language in thy favor. But are you not, love, from am 
over fondness for thy husband, anticipating a glory that may never be realized ?” 

“Not at all! The fourteenth in lineal descent of the royal and valorous line of the Amali must 
and will triumph over the base Isaurian that is now invested with the Roman purple.” 

“Then you advise the acceptance of the proposals made by the Byzantine Court? Do you 
know the treacherous and wieked spirit of the Verina that governs the palace of Constantinople? 
There is danger in trusting her too much; for her promises are ever seemingly fair—the covert of 
their treachery.” 

“It cannot, Theodoric, be dangerous to you; for the star of your destiny has been ever in the 
ascendant.” 

It was on one of those beautiful perfumed nights, when the stars had met midway the heavens 
to talk of love: it was in the east—the place where the lost Pleiad had not been lost—where na- 
ture lives in the annual fo'iage of years, and the bulbul’s song makes the roundelay of the night 
the melody of mind—that the ex-empress, the Verina, was sitting in the audience chamber of Con- 
stantinople, cogitating on the revolutions of dynasties. Not a sound was heard, but her low breath- 
ings. A stray zephyr had flitted by, and was playing maidenly with her grizzly ringlets. A soli- 
tary cricket was chirping underneath the hearthstone—save that, echo was voiceless. The dull mo- 
notony was increasing around, when the footsteps of some one crossing the carpetted floor, broke 
its listlessness. As they stopped, the Verina, without looking around, asked— 

“ Who comes there 1” 

“ Your faithful Trascalisseus,” replied the person spoken to. 

“Indeed! Then I suppose you are the bearer of some comfortable news—for faith ever implies 
happiness.” 

“ A perfect drought has been in your servant’s head, to-day ; and the germs of yesterday’s thoughts 
have refused to fructify any thing that would be interesting to the Verina.” 

“ You acknowledge, then, the incorrigibleness of your dullness? But you should doff that bar- 
barous name for one more euphonic. What say ye ?” 

“T have thought of it before, but was fearful that I would be loath to heed your call, under any 
other cognomen. Habit is all powerful with the old soldier, and cannot be put off, like an old gar- 
ment, at one’s pleasure, and resumed again at will. To accommodate one’s self to a mutation of name, 
is like establishing a new system of tactics when the battle is at the hottest. But as ydu have sug- 
gested*the thing, I will try it for once under the appellative of Zeno. Call me Zeno, now, and see 
whether or not I will recognise my own name.” 

«“ Zeno!” called the Verina; but Zeno answered not. 

“ How is it that you do not heed when you are called 1?” angrily spoke the Verina. 

“ Because I did not hear you call,” answered Trascalisseus. 

“ How! did I not call Zeno?” 

“ But Zeno had forgot his name.” 

“ Your memory is strangely treacherous to-night.” 

“Tt will reform itself soon, I hope.” 

“ Shall I call Zeno again ?” 

“T am pleased for you to do it,” answered Trascalisseus. 

“Zeno! Zeno!” : 

“Zeno is dead—died a long time ago—it is Trascalisseus that is here in your presence.” 

“ The devil he is—then Jet him be T'ascalisseus to the end of his days,” 
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« A short respite to your faithful servant, and Zeno will not forget his name again.” 

«It is granted. But no word yet of the herald sent to the young king of the Amali? I do wish, 
Zeno, that our mission may be received with an acquiescence to our behest.” 

« Are you speaking to Zeno, the author of the Apothegms ?” innocently asked Trascalisseus, of 
the Verina. 

« God's death on the man for his forgetfulness !” responded the Verina. 

« Bear with your servant awhile, and he will certainly amend the fault. I am oblivious to-night, 
but the morning will revive the recollection. Let me call myself, and see if I will forget to answer, 
Zeno! Zeno! Zeno! who is that a calling Zeno? ’Tis strange that I should call the Grecian phi- 

that has been dead some hundred of years. I must certainly be bewitched !” 

“Thou shouldst go nameless to the end of thy days, for this strange perversity of memory,” an- 
swered the Verina. “ But what of the herald?” 

“ Nothing as yet heard of him. Theodoric will not dare to refuse the proposals made by the 
Court. Is it not our policy to keep down the energies of the Goths, by engaging an enmity at 
home ?” answered Trascalisseus, 

“ Most certainly! We hope to check the ardent ambition of this young barbarian by changing 
the beat of his inclination, which is Rome, to the danger of suffering the son of Triarius to reign 
in the territory of the Amali. If we can engage him in a war with his cousin, our aim is accom- 
plished, and we reap the fruits of their toils. Let the distraction result to the benefit of either, the 
event cannot be otherwise than beneficial to the Byzantine Court, and the aggrandisement of your 
loving mistress,” 

“ Hark! some one is passing through the corridor! Ha! they are, if my ears have caught the 
sound correctly, the staid footsteps of Anastasius !” 

«“ How now, Anastasius—what of our mission?” asked the Verina of the herald, as he marched 
boldly into the audience chamber. 

« Theodoric has consented to check the ambition of the haughty son of Triarius.” 

«Tis well !—but what are the capabilities of the king—his capacity to »vern?” 

« They are of the first order! Young and handsome, prudent and brave, he awaits a happy des- 
tiny !” replied Anastasius, 

“If he does, then our finesse to prevent it has been overruled, and our calculations are baulked,” 
replied the Verina. 

« When his ambition has finished chewing | the strength of the son of Triarius, the teeth of his 
invincible Walamirs will be very much worn,” spoke the new christened Zeno. 

« A sensible remark, Zeno, truly, is that same apothegm of thine,” answered the Verina. 

«“ Zeno? there is no Zeno here, as I know of!” replied the general Trascalisseus, with impertur- 
bable gravity. 

« Sdeath! damnation! a trifling with my good nature, art thou? Thou hadst better tamper 
with the dragon’s tooth, than to jeer thy mistress, the Verina. Avaunt! my presence is painful to 
such as thou! Beware of thy ridicule—will it not create a scowl that will wither thee? Begone!” 

Trascalisseus left the Verina’s presence, perfectly astounded at her harsh language. He had not 
the faintest recollection of the name of Zeno being bestowed on him by his own suggestion. It 
was only as he passed out of the palace into the wide streets of the city, that memory revived the 
circumstances under which he had assumed the name of Zeno. He felt embittered against himself 
that his memory should have been so forgetful as to give a provocation to the anger of the most in- 

dulgent of mistresses. In his distraction, he wended his way to the hippodrome—the circus of the 
Bosphorus. At that period, the proud and lascivious city of Constantine was kept in a continual 
commotion by the clashing interests of the different factions. Each assuming the most barbaric 
costume that the fancy could originate, they affected to strike terror into the peaceable citizens, n- 
solent from royal favor, the pretensions of all were despised. They united in putting down all pre- 
tensions to power, whether legitimate or borrowed, they discovered springing up in others. The 
blue faction had gained the ascendancy. Narses, of the Herali, a bold and indefatigable individual 
in prosecution of pleasure, was their commander. Practising constantly the coquetry of dissimuls- 
tion, he became a perfect proficient in deception. The patrician, or high born, he flattered into fa- 
vor, while the canaille were forced to yield their inherent rights, This city, which was once undet 
the protection of the Saviour of the world, is now the abode of the bloody prophet of the Bedo- 
weens. The cross was then triumphant, but the crescent is now waving o’er the blue waters of the 
Bosphorus. An awful change !—the retribution for the sins of the Christians. The anthem that 
pealed in a diapason clear through the fretted aisles of St. Sophia, is heard no more! But the 
idolatrous worship of the Muezzin is held there! The lecherous houri flaunts gaily where the chaste 
virgin presided. 

As Trascalisseus entered the hippodrome, he was somewhat startled-at the exhibition on the arena. 
There he saw a naked woman. He could not-be deceived—it was no other than the Comito, one 
of the females of the palace. Her beauty had long been the subject of the most flattering praise, 
and her favor was courted by the ambitious and wealthy. Her features were delicate, and moulded 
with an exquisite grace; the eyes were always expressing the every sensation that moved the bo 
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som ; the lips were.chiselled, delicately pouting, and containe the soft nectar of\kisses; the checks 
were like the white rosebud burnished by the setting sun ; and her ambition was the love and praise 
of the world. But her charms were venal, and were probably abandoned to the love or desire of 
the high or low. Being fickle and revengeful, distrustful and cruel, the lover of to-day was aban- 
doned for a new one on to-morrow. In the hippodrome, she was courted and despised, praised and 
abused ; in the palace, she governed the counsellors of the Veiina, that governed her. Her mo- 
tions were easy, ever displaying the graces of a small but elegant figure ; painting could not deli- 
neate, nor poetry portray, the divine symmetry of her form, Such was the Comito. Flagrant to 
virtue, she despised the benisons of the good. Beautifal—she was a thing to love; for the beauti- 
ful are always worshipped. The times she lived in were strangely crooked, and sanctioned doings 
that would be considered, now, a perversion of common decency. In exhibiting herself before the 
mad populace, she had no consciousness of shame, for custom had not interdicted this modern in- 
decency, but rather encouraged a prostitution of charms. As she came out, an unholy desire was 
visibly expressed in the features of the spectators. Her rounded limbs, modelled exquisitely, were 
neat and graceful in their several proportions. The snow flake, falling from the high latitade of 
heaven, was less white than her skin. As Trascalisseus came in, she was leaning against one of 
the pillars that supported the circular galleries ; her long hair was hanging around her limbs almost 
to her very feet; a coy laugh was on her cheek, which seemed half-suppressed when the adoration 
of the multitude became frantic. A band was round her silken hair, that parted midway her white 
forehead, and fell down blushingly, as if to conceal from the gaze of man her shameless shame. 
Massive goklen bracelets, studded with diamonds, clasped her wrists; and the diamond star crested 
her head. “A beautiful piece of flesh, she is, indeed !’’ muttered, to himself, the stoical Trascalis- 
seus; “ but what use she is to mankind, I cannot conceive, unless it be to make them fools.” Nar- 
ses of the Herali was beside himself. His blood was inflamed, and his brain was maddened. The 
soft witchery of her charms surrounded him, and he was lost to discretion, 

“ A glorious sight, by heaven !” spoke the Herali. “See how proudly she lists to the wild huz- 
zas of the people. ‘They adore her, and she is satisfied. Now she is half-scorning the motive of 
their infatuation. She seems determined to show her disgust at their overweening servility. How 
strange it is that the mind’s observation soon teaches its capacities to reject such flattery. She 
leaves the arena—now she leans against one of the columns of the vestibule, as if in deep thought. 
Now she is gone. I'll follow her; she must be won. I have power—does it not secure every wish 
ofthe heart? I have gold—will it not buy her love? If it fail, she is not woman. Come, desire, 
thou wilt lead me to the Comito, and a bold heart will win the pledge of its idolatry.” 

The Herali hastened from the hippodrome, in pursuit of the Comito; but she had disappeared. 
The moon shone brightly on the cumbeisome building, revealing the disproportions in its rounded 
apex ; but nothing of the Comito was seen. 

« She is gone,” he muttered to himself, “ but not to elude me; I'll find her at the Verina’s. There, 
I'll secure her love by gold—she yields the purchased slave!” He met Trascalisseus in the open 
streets, and asked him if he had seen the Comito, 

“ Not since she left the hippodrome,” replied Trascalisseus. “ How should I, when I take no 
cognizance of these toys that the foolish of the earth play awhile with, then leave with loathing ?” 

“ Thou art a fool, Trascalisseus, and I the same, for asking thee questions that do not relate to 
the sacking of some strong fortress. Come, I'll accompany thee to the palace.” 

Through the broad streets of Constantinople, the ambitious Herali took his way, accompanied by 
Trascalisseus, in pursuit of an embodiment of a fervid fancy. The Comito had vanished. A few 
gray clouds were lining the pathway of the moon, as.she showered through their opening drapery 
her yellow beams. It was a night for love to sport awhile on the altar of its affections, and awhile 
desert its worshippings. It was a night when the worn-out debauchee might renew his revels with 
a keen appetite. The Herali hurriedly passed on, muttering at intervals in the way, “I'll have her!” 
It was his first love—therefore it was sweet and ravishing. It was deep and intense—swollen and 
bloated. Nothing could assuage the wild phrensy of his passion, for the electric flame of love had 
taken possession of his heart, and held the entire possession of its ramparts. 

“Tl have her, though this marble palace offers its protection !” spoke the Herali, as he leaned 
against one of the Doric columns of the vestibule of the palace, ere he essayed to make his ingresa 
into its magic chambers. « I’ ll have her, though the ex-empress, the Verina”— 

“ Does what ?” asked Trascalisseus. 

“ Rejects my pretensions,” answered the Herali, as he marched boldly into the audience chamber, 
and begged of the Verina an interview with the Comito. 

“ An interview with the Comito!” repeated the Verina, in much astonishment. 

“ Assuredly, it is the favor asked by the Herali,” answered Narses. 

“ The request of the Herali is granted,” spoke the Verina. “See that chamber door!” pointing 
with a haggish finger to the same—* a gentle tap on it, and you are received into the presence of 
the Comito, Asa friend of the Herali, the Verina advises caution; for every admirer of the Co- 
mito is in danger.” 
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“ The strength of the blue faction causes the Herali to despise the danger!” replied the young 
barbarian. 

« Your fearlessness does not make the danger less certain.” 

' « But it banishes cowardly fears, which makes it of no consequence,” responded the Herali. 

« You have a rival that is dangerous; beware, or thy destruction is inevitable !” 

« You encourage me to goon! Now, I seek her because there is danger in the undertaking— 
before, I sought her for pleasure.” 

«“ Wilfulness brings repentance !” 

“ Repentance is not known in the vocabulary of my actions. What does it mean? I'll be wil- 
ful again, to be taught its definition !” answered the Herali. 

« Experience never fails to teach its import.” 

«“ Experience/—indeed, experience is nothing but the slander of old age on youth! Haply, if 
thy prophecy of danger meets me on the way, I'll never know experience to learn what repentance 
is id . 

«“ Thou art hopelessly wilful, Narses.” 

«Tis my nature to be so.” 

Narses, of the Herali, gave a gentle tap on the door of the Comito’s chamber with the handle of 
his sword. The door immediately flew open, and he was admitted into the saloon of beauty. She 
sat—the beautiful Comito sat—on the silken cushion of the sofa, a true copy of the ancient Venus. 
A small lamp was suspended from the high ceiling, burning perfumed oil. An odor, at once sen- 
sitively agreeable, was emitted from its flickering flame. Rich tablatures were seen of strange de- 
signs, ostensibly painted to make the desires of the licentious more ardent. Each design conform- 
ed to this purpose. The Comito, as the Herali came into the room, half raised herself from the 
sofa, and asked in a languid tone his business. 

“Tt is of love,” answered the Herali- 

“ Therefore the more dangerous,” replied the Comito. 

“1 seek it for its danger.” 

“Tt will destroy you.” 

« That gives it all of its consequence.” 

« I do not believe it.” 

“ There is more danger to you in doubting my word, than there is to me in loving you.” 

« Prove it.” 

«“ T am of the faction.” 

« Your color ?” 

« The blue.” 

“T will reject you, and make interest with the leader.” 

“ T am the Herali.” 

« Indeed !” 

“T have spoken it, and it must be so.” 

“ T thank you for the information—it makes me more cautious.” 

“T love you distractedly.” 

“Then you are a madman.” 

«“ How ?” 

“ Tt is only madmen that love in that way—and fools believe in virtue. I love nothing but plea- 
sure.” 

“ So do I.” 

“ With this difference. You love me because I am beautiful; and a thing of beauty is a thing’ 
of love—to men. Women are constituted differently. Having no objects of beauty to please and 
delight their fancy, (for men are invariably ugly,) they are only careful to secure the means of 
pleasure.’ 

“ This is a dreadful picture you have drawn of yourself,” replied the Herali. 

“T am honest, which makes it startling. You have lived with women that have been more care-: 
ful to hide their blemishes, than to tel! the truth. They have only exhibited to thee their surfaces 
of fair proportions, and thou art deceived.” 

“I like your honesty.” 

“Tt may betray you.” 

“How? I do not understand you.” 

“ The future will explain it.” 

“T will venture my happiness on your care !” 

“T will not promise to protect it.” 

“ Not if I marry you?” 

“ Marry me!” repeated the Comito. 

“ Why not?” 

“T have abjured the yoke.” 

“ Indeed !—wherefore ?” 
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* To humor my fancy! Any other apology is fulsome; but as it may not suffice for one who 
wishes a reason for every thing, I will explain fully. Celibacy gives me freedom which I do not 
choose to barter away in matrimony ; and the marriage vows would be perjury to my soul.” 

“| have wealth—will it not allure thee to wedlock !” 

«T have daily offers of gold on easier terms.” 

“ Has it conquered ?” 

“No! I receive the gold as a guerdon for their love gratifying my desires.” 

“ Ifalf of my wealth is laid at your feet, as a recompense foi the privilege of affording you plea- 
sure.” 

“ The boon is accepted.” 

«« Then seal it with a kiss.” 

The Herali imprinted on her ruby lips a long passionate kiss. The rich nectar which her soft 
lips distilled left its sweetness long after on his. As bees are loath to leave the opening flower, 
half wet with morning dews, thus the Herali clung fondly, awhile too long for the chaste sensibili- 
ties of the pure, to the moistened lips, 

“ Thou art somewhat too rude and lavish of your friendship,” replied the Comito. “ Kisses are 
like the odors of the flowers, pleasant enough when a little is received, but offensive when they 
throw off too much of their sweetness.” 

“I deny it!—for I feel as if I could sip of the nectar from your lips for ever,” replied the Heraki! 

“So thinks Ecebolus.” . 

« Who is Ecebolus ?” asked the Herali. 

“ What! know ye not him that has been dismissed from the government of the African Penta- 
polis ?”” 

“TI heard of him not before!” 
* “Then I will inform you. This gentleman, who is a native of Tyre, was appointed by the Ve- 
rina sole governor of the Aftican Pentapolis. Having good native parts, and much solid merit, he 
governed the people with wisdom and moderation—so as to secure the friendship of the people, and 
the esteem of the Verina. Being on a visit to this city, he saw me, and was smitten. Not being 
careless of the impression my beauty had made on him, I managed so as to secure his affections. 
He is now the merest automaton—moving only as the spell that binds him dictates. Vigilantia, 
his concubine—a beautiful woman yet, although she has experienced every mutation in fortune— 
has made a virtue of her situation, and contents herself with the old Trascalisseus.” 

“ Where is Ecebolus now *” 

“ He is in the city, and I expect his return every minute. If he were to find you here, you would 
be in danger of his stiletto, which he is ever free in using.” 

“ Danger! it is only cowards that dread it! I have no fears of the kind. Does the eagle dread 
the broad gaze of the day in her eirie, or shrink from the seething sunbeam? Does the nightingale 
fear a rivalry in the matin song of the lark? Narses of the Herali fears nothing—neither man 
nor devil !” 

“ A bold barbarian, truly! Danger sometimes lurks unseen, and when least expected makes the 
nearest approaches, Come, follow me !—take the lamp, for I am more mindful of your safety than 
your destiny will suffer you to be.” 

The Herali did as he was desired. Having approached the wall, the Comito touched a conceal- 
ed spring in the tapestry, and a door flew open, revealing a flight of steps. Being directed by the 
Comito, he took the lamp and started down the steps, she following close behind. In fact, they 
could not go otherwise, for the steps were so narrow that only one person could proceed at once, 
They did not descend regularly, consecutively in a strait line, but winded about so as to have lost 
one unfamiliar with the way. They were not a regular flight of steps, continued unbrokenly ; but 
a labyrinth strangely devised, running in and out to deceive. There appeared to be one main flight 
of stairs, having many branches, leading to different subterraneous compartments, like a big road 
having many neighboring paths. As they went along, the Herali was ever appealing to the Co- 
mito for directions, and she ever crying out “ 'T’o the right—to the left.” The air was thick and 
heavy. Probably yeats had elapsed since the footsteps of man had trodden the dusty steps. Crick- 
ets had chirped there to the droning of the beetle. The spider had wove her gossamer-web, and 
the intruding insects had become entangled in its meshes. The steps terminated at last in a long, 
low and narrow corridor. The air was so heavy and dark that the light of the lamp refused to pe- 
netrate more than a few steps through its darkness, It flickered yellowishly. Immediately to the 
right of where they had stopped, was seen in the wall a door of heavy black oak, suspended by 
ponderous rusty hinges. A large bar of iron was across the door. The Herali appeared to be as- 
tonished at the whim that gave the suggestion to their nocturnal jaunt. It was a strange place, and 
he broke the fearful stillness by asking the following question : 

“ How is it that I find myself in this abode, only fit for the habitation of owls? This looks more 
like the gallery between the council chambers of the devils, than a place for lovers to wile away the 
laggard hours pleasurably.” 

« This 1s love’s prison, to the right!” answere] the Comite. “A few days of dalliance with so- 
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litude hath a wonderful effect in chastening the fevetish affections. The prison is always an anti- 
dote to love. Unbar the door, and enter the chamber of solitude.” 

« To jeopardize my liberty, and be:laughed at for my credulity. But one that expeets future fa- 
vors must not be squeamish in obeying the commands of a lovely mistress,” replied the Herali, as he 
endeavored, but in vain, to raise the bar of iron across the door. 

“ Here, take these two iron spikes from above the bar, and you can take it off easy enough.” 

“ It is done !—what shall I do next?” asked the Herali, as he laid the bar of iron against the 
moulded bricks. 

“ Open the door !” 

The Herali pushed with all of his strength, but the door yielded not to the effort of his‘muscular 
arms. Finding his strength insufficient to open it, he pettishly observed, “ It was foolish in one 
desiring the opening of a thing that could not be opened.” 

«Is it not more foolish in one’s trying to open a door by pushing it into the room, when it opens 
on the outside ?” retorted the Comito. 

“ You are right; but I can get no hold of it—then, how do you expect me to pull?” 


' Js not love fertile in inventions ?” 


“ Very! give me a bodkin, and I will open it from this crack.” 


The Comito pressed her finger, unperceived by her lover, on a seeret spring in the wall, and the 


door flew open. The damp vapor in the room was impenetrable to the light of the lamp. 


a fog forming a drapery around the web of the spider. 
in, and the bat to flit. It was a place dreary enough for sculls to rot. The Herali trembled, but 


shrunk not as the Comito spoke her commands thus. 


«“ Take the lamp—pass through the room to the outer wall, and there await my farther orders.” 
«“ Answer me this question before I go. 


Are you treacherous ?” 


«Not more so than my sex,” replied the Comito. 
“T will obey you,” spoke the Herali, as he marched boldly into the room. 
“ To repent it!” seornfully replied the Comito, as she pushed the door to, and departed for her 


[To be continued. } 


THE BETRAYED. 


BY SPENCER WALLACE CONE, 


Morasr, my breath grows shorter, 
I scarce can see thee now; 
Dark shades weigh down my eyelids, 
And the death damp’s on my brow! 
Mother, I know I’m dying, 
Yet ’tis for thee I moan; 
For I must leave thee in the world 
A widow and alone. 
Yet weep not, dearest mother, 
That we so early part; 
I go where there’s oblivion 
For this poor broken heart ! 


And if you meet him, mother, 
Tell him the love I gave 
Died not until this body 
Was cold within the grave— 
Tell him that I forgave him 
The wrongs that drank my life, 





And prayed he might be happy 
With her he made his wife. 
Yet tell him not, my mother, 
’T might bring back memory’s tide, 
And I would not he leoked coldly 
Upon his trusting bride. 


Farewell! farewell! my mother! 
I cannot see thee now, 

My eyes are closed and dark, 
The death damp’s on my brow! 

™ Yet weep not, dearest mother, 

I go from wo and pain, 

And we shall meet in heaven, 
Never to part again! 

Oh! weep not for thy daughter, 
Let not a tear-drop start; 

She goes where there’s oblivion 
For her poor broken heart! 





It was a place for the screech-owl to dwell 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FURNITURE. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


«Parsesornr,” says Hegel, “is utterly useless and fruitless, and, for this very reason, is the 
sublimest of all pursuits, the most deserving of our attention, and the most worthy of our zeal”—a 
somewhat Coleridegy asseition, with a rivulet of deep meaning in a meadow of words. It would be 
wasting time to disentangle the paradox—and the more so as no one wil! deny that Philosophy has 
its merits, and is ay plicable to an infinity of purposes. There is reason, it is said, in the roasting of 
eggs, and there is philosophy even in farniture—a philosophy nevertheless which seems to be more 
imperfectly understood by Americans than by any civilized nation upon the face of the earth. 

In the internal decoration, if not in the external architecture, of their residences, the English are 
supreme, The Italians have but little sentiment beyond marbles and colors, In France meliora 

obant, deteriora sequunitur—the people are too much a race of gad-abouts to stady and maintain 
those household proprieties, of which indeed they have a delicate appreciation, or at least the elements 
of a proper sense. ‘I'he Chinese, and most of the Eastern races, have a warm but inappropriate 
fancy. “The Scotch are poor decorists. ‘The Dutch have merely a vague idea that a curtain is not 
acabbage. In Spain they are a// curtains—a nation of hangmen. The Russians no not furnish, 
The Hottentots and Kickapoos are very well in their way—the Yankees alone are preposterous. 

How this happens it is not difficult to see. We have no aristocracy of blood, and having, there- 
fore, as a natural and, indeed, as an inevitable thing, fashioned for ourselves an aristocracy of dollars, 
the display of wealth has here to take the place, and perform the office, of the heraldic display in 
monarchical countries. By a transition readily understood, and which might have been easily fore- 
seen, we have been brought to merge in simple show our notions of taste itself. To speak less ab- 
stractedly, In England, for example, no mere parade of costly appurtenances would be so likely as 
with as to create an impression of the beautiful in respect to the appurtenances themselves, or of 
taste as respects the proprietor—this for the reasen, first, that wealth is not in England the loftiest 
object of ambition, as constituting a nobility; and, secondly, that there the true nobility of blood 
rather avoids than affects costliness,in which a parvenu rivalry may be successfully attempted, 
confining itself within the rigorous limits, and tothe analytical investigation, of legitimate taste. The 
people naturally imitate the nobles, and the result is a thorough diffusion of a right feeling. But, in 
America, dollars being the supreme insignia of aristocracy, their display may be said, in general terms, 
to be the sole means of aristocratic distinction ; and the populace, looking up for models, are insen- 
sibly led to confound the two entirely separate ideas of magnificence and beauty. In short, the cost 
of an article of furniture has, at length, come to be, with os, nearly the sole test of its merit ina 
decorative point of view. And this test, once established, has led the way to many analogous errors, 
readily traceable to the one primitive folly. 

There could be scarcely any thing more directly offensive to the eye of an artist than the ‘interior 
of what is termod, in the United States, a well furnished apartment. Its most usual defect is a pre- 
posterous want of keeping. We speak of the keeping of a room as we would of the keeping of a 
picture ; for both the picture and the room are amenable to those undeviating principles which re- 
gulate all varieties of art; and very nearly the same laws by which we decide upon the higher merits 
of a painting, suffice for a decision upon the adjustment of a chamber. A want of keeping is ob- 
servable somotimes in the character of the several pieces of furniture, but generally in their colors, 
or modes of adaptation to use. Very often the eye is offended by their inartistical arrangement. 
Straight lines are too prevalent, too uninterruptedly continued, or clumsily interrupted at right angles. 
If curved lines occur, they are repeated into unpleasant uniformity. Undue precision spoils the ap- 
pearance of many a room. 

Curtains are rarely well disposed, or well chosen, in respect to the other decorations. With formal 
furniture cuttains are out of place, and an excessive volume of drapery of any kind is, under any 
circumstances, irreconcileable with good taste; the proper quantum, as well as the proper adjustment, 
depends upon the character of the general effect. 

Carpets are better understood of late than of ancient days, but we still very frequently err in their 
patterns and colors. A carpet is the soul of an apartment. From it are deduced not only the hues 
but the forms of all objects incumbent. A judge at common law may be an ordinary man; a good 
judge of a carpet must be a genius. Yet I have heard fellows discourse of carpets with the visage 
of a sicep in a reverie—* d'un mouton quiréve”—who should not and who could not be entrusted 
with the management of their own mustachios, Every one knows that a large floor should have a 
covering of large figures, and a small one of smal! ; yet this is not all the knowledge in the world, 
As regards texture the Saxony is alone admissille, Brussels is the preter- pluperfect tense of fashion, 
and Turkey is taste in its dying agonies. Touching pattern, a carpet should not be bedizzened out 
like a Ricaree ‘Indian—all red chalk, ydllow ochre.and eock’s feathers. In brief, distinct grounds and 
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vivid circular figures, of no meaning, are here Median laws. The abomination of flowers, or repre- 
sentations of well known objects of any kind should never be endured within the limits of Christen- 
dom. Indeed, whether on carpets, or curtains, or paper-hangings, or ottoman coverings, all upholstery 
of this nature should be rigidly Arabesque. Those antique floor-cloths which are still seen occasion- 
ally in the dwellings of the rabble—cloths of huge, sprawling and radiating devices, stripe-inter- 
spersed, and glorious with all hues, among which no ground is intelligible—are but the wicked in- 
vention of a race of time servers and money lovers—children of Baal and worshippers of Mammon— 
men who, to save trouble of thought and exercise of fancy, first cruelly invented the Kaleidoscope, 
and then established a patent company to twirl it by steam. 

Glare is a leading error in the philosophy of American household decoration—an error easily re- 
cognized as deduced from the perversion of taste just specified. We are violently enamoured of 
gas and of glass. The former is totally inadmissible within doors. Its harsh and unsteady light is 
positively offensive. No man having both brains and eyes will use it, A mild, or what artists term 
a cool light, with its consequent warm shadows, will du wonders for even an ill-furnished apartment. 
Never was a more lovely thought than that of the astral lamp. I mean, of course, the astral lamp 
proper, and do not wish to be misunderstood—the lamp of Argand with its original plain ground- 
glass shade, and its tempered and uniform moonlight rays. The cut-glass shade is a weak invention 
of the enemy. The eagerness with which we have adopted it, partly on account of its flashiness, 
but principally on account of its greater cost, is a good commentary upon the proposition with which 
I began. It is not too much to say that the deliberate employer of a cut-glass shade is a person either 
radically deficient in taste, or blindly subservient to the caprices of fashion, The light proceeding 
from one of these gaudy abominations is unequal, broken, and painful. It alone is sufficient to mar 
a world of good effect in the furniture subjected to its influence. Female loveliness in especial is 
more than one half disenchanted beneath its evil eye. 

In the matter of glass, generally, we proceed upon false principles. Its leading feature is glitter— 
and in that one word how much of all that is detestable do we express! Flickering, unquiet lights 
are sometimes pleasing—to children and idiots always so—but in the embellishment of a room they 
should be scrupulously avoided. In truth even strong steady lights are inadmissible. The huge 
and unmeaning glass chandeliers, prism-cut, gas-litten, and without shade, which dangle by night in 
our most fashionable drawing-rooms, may be cited as the quintessence of false taste, as so many con- 
centrations of preposterous folly. 

The rage for glitter—because its idea has become,.as I before observed, confounded with that of 
magnificence in the abstract—-has led also to the exaggerated employment of mirrors. We line our 
dwellings with great British plates, and then imagine we have done a fine thing. Now the slightest 
thought will be sufficient to convince any one who has an eye at all, of the ill effect of numerous 
looking-glasses, and especially of large ones, Regarded apart from its reflection the mirror presents 
a continuous, flat, colorless, unrelieved surface—a thing always unpleasant, and obviously so, Con- 
sidered as a reflector it is potent in producing a monstrous and odious uniformity—and the evil is 
here aggravated in no direct proportion with the augmentation of its sources, but in a ratio constant- 
ly increasing. In fact a room with four or five mirrors arranged at random is, for all purposes of ar- 
tistical show, a room of no shape at all. If we add to this the attendant glitter upon glitter, we have 
a perfect farrago of discordant and displeasing effects. The veriest bumpkin, not addle-headed, upon 
entering an apartment so bedizened, would be instantly aware of something wrong, although he 
might be altogether unable to assign a cause for his dissatisfaction. But let the same individual be 
Jed into a room tastefully furnished, and he would be startled into an exclamation of surprise and of 
pleasure. 

It is an evil growing out of our republican institutions, that here a man of large purse has usually 
a very little soul which he keeps in it. The corruption of taste is a portion and a pendant of the 
dollar-manufacture. As we grow rich our ideas grow rusty. It is therefore not among our aristo- 
cracy that we must look if at all, in the United States, for the spirituality of a British boudoir. But 
I have seen apartments in the tenure of Americans—men of exceedingly moderate means yet rarac 
aves of good taste—which, in negative merit at least, might vie with any of the or-molued cabinets 
of our friends across the water. Even now there is present to my mind's eye a small and not osten- 
tatious chamber with whose decorations no fault can be found, The proprietor lies asleep upon a 
sofa—the weather is cool—the time is near midnight—I will make a sketch of the room ere he 
awakes. It is oblong—some thirty feet in length and twenty-five in breadth—a shape affording the 
best opportunities for the adjustment of furniture. It has but one door, which is at one end of the 
parrallelogram, and but two windows, which are at the other, These latter are large, reaching 
downwards to the floor, are situated in deep recesses, and open upon an Italian veranda. Their 
panes are of a crimson-tinted glass, set in rose-wood framings, of a kind somewhat broader than usual. 
They are curtained, within the recess, by a thick silver tissue, adapted to the shape of the window 
and hanging loosely, but having no volumes. Without the recess are curtains of an exceedingly 
rich crimson silk, fringed with a deep network of gold, and lined with the silver tissue which forms 
the exterior blind. There are no cornices; but the folds of the whole fabric, (which are sharp rather 
than massive, and have an airy appearance) issue from beneath a broad entablature of rich gilt-work. 
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which encircles the room at the junction of the ceiling and walls, The drapery is thrown open, also, 
or closed, by means of a thick rope of gold loosely enveloping it, and resolving itself readily into a 
knot—no pins or other such devices are apparent. The colars of the curtains and its fringe—the 
tints of crimson and gold—form the character of the room, and appear every where in profusion. 
The carpet, of Saxony material, is quite half an inch thick, and is of the same crimson ground, re- 
lieved simply by the appearance of a gold cord (like that festooning the curtains,) thrown upon it 
in such a manner as to form a close succession of short irregular curves, no one overlaying the other. 
This carpet has no border. The paper on the walls is of a glossy, silvery hue, intermingled with 
small Arabesque devices of a fainter tint of the prevalent crimson. Many paintings relieve the ex- 
panse of the paper. These are chiefly landscapes of an imaginative cast, such as the fairy grottoes of 
Stanfield, or the Lake of the Dismal Swamp of our own Chapman. The tone of each is warm but 
dark—there are no brilliant effects. Not one of the pictures is of small size. Diminutive paintings 
give that spotty look to a room which is the blemish of so many a fine work of art overtouched, The 
frames are broad, but not deep, and richly carved, without being fillagreed, Their profuse gilding 
gives them the whole lustre of gold. ‘They lie flat upon the walls, and do not hang off with cords. 
The designs themselves may, sometimes, be best seen in this latter position, but the general appear- 
ance of the chamber is injured. No mirror is visible—nor chairs. ‘T'wo large sofas, of rose-wood 
and crimson silk, form the only seats, ‘There is a piano-foite—also of rose-wood, and without cover. 
Mahogany has been avoided. An octagonal table, formed entirely of the richest gold-threaded marble, 
is placed near one of the sofas—this table is also without cover—the drapery of the curtains has been 
thought sufficient. Four large and gorgeous Sevres vases, in which grow a number of sweet and 
vivid flowers in full bloom, occupy the angles of the room. A tall and magnificent candelabrum, 
bearing a small antique lamp with strongly perfumed oil, is standing near the head of my sleeping 
friend. Some light and graceful hanging shelves, with golden edges and crimson silk cords with 
gold tassels, sustain two o1 three hundred magnificently-bound books. Beyond these things there 
is no furniture, if we except an Argand lamp, with a plain ctimson-tinted glass shade, which depends 
from the lofty ceiling by a single gold chain, and throws a subdued but magical radiance over all. 
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BY JAMES VICARS, NEW YORK, 


* But aye be looked back to the days o’ lang syne!” 


Companion of my giddy youth, ! Remembered only to annoy ;— 
Supporter of my hoary age, | For want and sorrow, grief and pain, 
With thee what pangs I've borne for truth | Alternately within my breast 
Along my weary pilgrimage. | Have often held despotic reign, 
When first I grasped thy slender form, | And robb’d me of my wonted rest ; 
A stranger to life’s fitful storm, | And every friend from me has fled, 
I had not felt its joy or grief— My trusty staff, excepting thee, 
I did not know what ‘twas to be | And every joy and hope is dead, 
A hapless wanderer for relief, | That warm’d my youthful breast with glee. 
A pilgrim on a stormy sea. | And now alas! in hoary age 
I did not know--I never thought I still pursue my pilgrimage, 
That man was proud—that man was vain— ! Nor pine for pleasure—mourn at woe— 
I dreamt he was that which was wrought | Bat with contentment’s homage pay, 
As such within my idle brain ; | And bended knee, on earth below, 
But time soon worked a mighty change, | A fervent prayer to him whose sway 
And years soon brought sad scenes of sorrow— | Is blent with merey—not with ill— 
The fond hopes of to-day in strange | And then I go my weary way 
Confusion vanish’d on the morrow, With thee, obedient to my will, 
And ail the harmless scenes of mirth, | And though the world has on me frown d, 
Of childish bliss, and childish joy, In thee I've coustant friendship found! 
i 


Soon ceased to be a pleasant birth, 


pngatiaa 
Sars 
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Pare Gsass.—At the manufactory of St. Gobian, near Paris, a plate of glass has been lately 
cast, in a single piece, sixteen feet three inches in length, and eleven feet six inches in breadth, 
The ridiculously large mirrors of which we Americans are so fond, ate all imported, and principally 
from England. The house of Chance and Co, send over a great deal annually, and find their account 
in so doing, notwithstanding the heavy duties exacted from them by the British government. Messrs, 
C. and Co, pay a weekly duty of no less than five thousand pounds sterling. 


Rattwar Gares.—We observe that a Mr. T. Lambert, of Stockton upon Tees, England, has in- 
vented an ingenious gate to be employed at the crossings of rail roads. This gate turns upon a 
central support, and is readily managed by one person. When open it prevents any one from passing 
on the road, Jt is furnished with an elevated circular signal, containing a lamp, which announces 
danger, at night. Its general effect tends to the protection of life and property at crossings, allowing 
at the same time the greatest possible facility for passing on the road, 


Tur Boms Cannon.—Experiments with Mr. Cochran’s bomb cannon have lately been made 
at the Arsenal in Washington, and the efficacy of the invention satisfactorily tested. The first 
thirty-two discharges were made within four minutes. In another trial seventeen discharges were 
made in two minutes and twenty seconds—in a third, eight were made in a minute—in a fourth, 
three in the third of a minute, This cannon is readily managed by six men, while for ordinary guns 
eleven are required. The charge is introduced without either swab or ramrod. It can be fired at 
Zeast eight times as fast as the common cannon. There is no recoil, and of course there is no ne- 
cessity for breeching, and a hundred shots in quick succession do not produce inconvenient heat. 
These are the main advantages, but there are many others which we cannot here specify. 


Vetocrry or Cannon Batts.—It has been found by recent experiments that a thirteen-pounder, 
with an ordinary charge, impels its ball five hundred and six yards in the first second, and that, by 
increasing the load, it will send it eight hundred and seventeen yards in the same interval. 


Mepats Coriey px Gatyanisu.—We spoke, in our last number, of Professor Jacobi’s process 
for copying medals and engravings by galvanism. “The American Repertory of Arts, Sciences and 
Manufactures” (a very excellent periodical, whose publication has been lately commenced, at New 
York, by Professor J. J. Mapes) observes that several scientific gentlemen of that city have success- 
fully repeated the experiments of Jacobi. The galvanic apparatus is very simple, and, by its aid, 
copper is precipitated from its solution asa sulphate, in a metallic form, upon the surface to be copied, 
muking a perfect cast or impression. This discovery is of vast importance. 


ImproveMeENTs tN THE Dacvernntotree—Mr. A. 8S. Wolcott, of New York, has nearly revolu- 
tionized the whole process of Daguerre and brought the photogenic art to high perfection. The in- 
ventor, it is well known, could not succeed in taking likenesses from the life, and, in fact, but few 
objects were perfectly represented by him, unless positively white, and in broad sunlight. By means 
of a concave mirror, in place of the ordinary lens, Mr. W. has succeeded in taking miniatures from 
the living subject, with absolute exactness, and in a very short space of time. 


Trencn’s Parser Mitt.—This is, perhaps, the most astonishing machine ever invented. By its 
means the common rags of the street are converted, in one process, and without leaving the mill, into 
a printed volume, cat into sheets and laid ready for the binder. Dr. Quin, in a late lecture upon the 
Mechanic Arts, at the New York Mechanics’ Institute, remarked very truly concerning Mr. Trench’s 
invention, that a person might “ throw in his shirt at one end and see it come out Robinson Crusoe 
at the other.” Mr. T’. has deposited in the rooms of the Mechanics’ Institute a single sheet of paper 
containing six copies of Town's Spelling Book. He says that he can manufacture, if necessary, 2 
single sheet one mile in length. z 


Tuuxper.—It is the opinion of M. Arago that thunder is never heard in the open sea, or in islands 
beyond seventy-five degrees of north latitude; and he thinks the same remark is applicable to con- 
tinents. No reason is yet assigned. The opinion itself is based upon a variety of interesting re 
searches. 


Tue Comeressep Arr Exerws.— We mentioned in our last a supposititious invention of a Mr. 
Bissell, of N. J., which professed to make use of condensed air as a motive power, and spoke incre- 
dulously of the attempt. It appeared obvious that no greater power could be obtained from compressed 
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air than was employed in its compression, minus the friction of the compressing machine. However 
Mr. Bissell may think of getting over this radical difficulty, (one involving a leading principle of 
physics) still he can have no claim to be considered an inventor; for we find that the very same 
thing has been attempted, some time ago, by M. Houdin, and a patent of importation granted for it 
in Belgium. 


Awxvats.—In the “ Art Union, or Journal of Fine Arts,” it is stated that during the seventeen 
years in which annuals have been published in England, seven millions of dollars have been expend- 
ed upon them. A table is given which shows that the engravers come in for the largest share of the 
spoil. The sums paid them precisely doable those paid the poor authors. The binders come next 
after the authors, 


#MBnostation.—It is announced in the Parisian papers that M. Garnerin is fitting up a balloon 
at the Ecole Militaire which will accomplish the desideratum of navigating the air in any direction 
at the will of the wronaut. On each side of a boat (which serves for car) are placed four boards 
something like the sails of a windwill, which Mr. G. moves by the assistance of a machine in the in- 
terior, “ the secret of which is known only to himself.” The resistance made by the air when struck 
by one of the beards “ acts upon the balloon and carries it forward like a bird flying. Mr. Garnerin 
has already made several essays, which have been completely successful.” 

This statement is nothing better than downright nonsense. It has heen mote than once demon- 
strated, a priori, that the control of a balloon in the manner here described is impossible. Among 
scientific men the idea ranks only with such projects as the quadrature of the circle, or the doctrine 
of perpetual motion. It is more than possible that the machinery here spoken of is the same as that 
of Mr. Green, the London eronaut, by means of which that ingenious gentleman proposes, not to 
direct the horizontal course of his balloon, but merely to regulate its elevation. It is composed of 
two fans, or blades of wood, attached to a spindle which passes through the bottom of the car. The 
fans are of one longitudinal piece, to the centre of which the spindle is fixed, in the fashion of a 
windmill, with but two wings or arms, their blades presenting a given angle horizontally, in which 
direction they move. A London paper describes the effect as follows. 

“A miniature balloon of about three feet diameter, was filled with common coal gas; to this were 
attached the hoop, netting and car, and in the car a small piece of spring mechanism was placed, to 
give motion to the fans. The balloon was then balanced ; that is, a sufficient weight was placed in 
the car to keep it suspended in the air, without the capacity to rise or inclination to sink. Mr, Green 
then touched a stop in the mechanism, which immediately communicated a rapid 1otary motion to 
the fans, whereupon the machine rose steadily to the ceiling, from which it continued to rebound 
until the clock-work had run out. Deprived of this assistance, it immediately fell. The reverse of 
this experiment was then performed. The balloon was first raised into the air and then balanced, 
A similar motion was imparted to the fans, the action of which in this case was, however, reversed, 
and the balloon was immediately pulled down to the ground by their forces. 

A more interesting effect still was then exhibited. The balloon, with the guide-repe attached to 
it, was balanced as before, the guide-rope having a small brass weight fixed to the end of it. The 
fans were then removed from under the car and placed sideways upon it, by which their action be- 
came vertical. Upon motion being communicated, the balloon floated in a horizontal line, dragging 
the guide-rope after it, with the weight trailing along the floor, and continued to do so until the me- 
chanism ceased, when it immediately became stationary again. ‘These experiments were fiequently 
Tepeated with complete success.” 

The guide-rope here mentioned is an invention very fully described, by Mr. Green himself, in the 
March number of the “ Polytechnic Magazine.” It is another aid in the attempt at regulating eleva- 
tion—a very material point. There are many causes continually in operation to exhaust the gas in 
an ascension—but none is more potent than the variation of distance from the earth, When the 
balloon gets up very high, into a rare stratam of atmosphere, the gas is excessively expanded and 
must be let off to prevent explosion. Meeting then with a cloud, the silk and cordage become satu- 
rated with moisture, and the whole machine falls with rapidity. Ballast must be thrown over—and 
this once or twice repeated incapacitates the wronaut from pursuing his voyage. The guide-rope, 
to remedy this evil, is a very long cord, wound upon a windlass, and with several small buckets at 
its lower extremity, so contrived as to act either as floats, relieving the balloon of their weight by 
resting upop the sea, or as additional ballast by catching and retaining water. Mr. G, also gives an 
account cf a drag by which his progress may be retarded while in the air. He speaks with entire 
confidence of the feasibility of crossing the Atlantic from America to Europe, and we have no doubt 
that he wiil shortly accomplish his design. He asserts that a curtent of air sets invariably from the 
north of west, at an elevation exceeding ten thousand feet—that in several hundred experiments he 


has never once found the case otherwise. 
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The Duke. A Novel. By Mrs. Grey. Two Volumes. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, 


Mrs. Grey is an authoress of no mean ability, and “The Duke” proves it. It is a well-written and 
very interesting romance of real life—a story which will find its way, if we mistake not greatly, into 
the hearts of many a thousand fair readers. ‘These will all take deep interest in the character of the 
sweet and gentle Evelyn—a portraiture of high merit... The Duke himself is especially well drawn, 
and the general incidents of the book are such as to induce an earnest attention in a gradual but ir. 
resistible manner. There is nothing of startling effect, but a world of rich sentiment and true pathos. 
This novel, upon the whole, puts us in mind of one of the finest creations of British intellect—the 
«Ellen Wareham” of Lady Dacre—a tale to be found in that clever writer’s “ Tales of a Chaperon.” 
We could scarcely pay Mrs. Grey a higher compliment than this—yet a full compliment was not 
our design. “ ‘The Duke” has many beauties, but also many faults of a minot cast. 


Memoirs and Letters of Madame Malibran. By the Countess de Merlin. With Notices of the 
Progress of the Musical Drama in England. In Two Volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadel- 


phia. 


Maria Felicia Garcia, afterwards Madame Malibran, afterwards Madame De Beriot, was more 
fairly entitled to the proud appellation, “ the queen of song,” than any cantatrice who ever lived. 
Upon her was lavished the enthusiastic applause of the most correct taste, and of the deepest sensi- 
bility. Human triumph, so far as regards all that is most exciting and delicious, never went beyond 
that which she experienced—or never but in the case of T'aglioni. For what are the inane and 
purchased adulations which fall to the lot of the conqueror—what, even, are the extensive honors 
of the popular author—his far-reaching fame, his high influence, or the most devout public appre- 
ciation of his works—to that rapturous approbation, that spontaneous, instant, present, and paipa- 
ble applause—those irrepressible acclamations, those eloquent sighs and tears, which the idolized 
Malibran at once heard, and saw, and deeply felt that she deserved? Her brief career was one 
gorgeous and magnificent dream—for even the many sad intervals of her grief were but dust in the 
balance of her glory. In the book before us we hear much of the causes which curtailed her ex- 
istence, and there seems to hang an indefinitiveness about these causes as here given—an indistinct- 
ness—which the fair memorialist tries in vain to clear up. She seems never to approach the full 
truth. She never reflects that the reason of her friend’s speedy decease was but a condition of her 
rapturous life. No thinking person, hearing her sing, would have doubted that she would die in 
the spring of her days. She left the world at twenty-five, having existed her thousands of years. 
She had crowded ages into hours. Her intense excitement was often superhuman. And it was 
this excessive ardor of sensibility, educated and controlled by the thinking spirit of Garcia the fa- 
ther, which gave to Malibran, in the end, a dominion over the souls of her audience, such as no 
mere human artist will ever, perhaps, exercise again. 

The memoirs now published by the Countess de Merlin, an intimate friend of the cantatrice, be- 
jong to the best order of biography, and convey a vivid picture of their subject. We conscientiously 
recommend them as the most interesting reminiscences of the day. They abound in just reflection, 
and amusing anecdote ; evincing, moreover, a poetical, as well as an artistical, sense of music and 
song. The first volume is prefaced by a well-written sketch of the progress of the Italian opera in 
England, previous to the début of Garcia, runs through the life of the songstress, and ends with her 
decease. The second is more discursive, enters fully into random detail, embraces a minute account 
of the death and funeral, with many letters and other memorials, concluding with a memorandum 
of the English opera in general, and critical notices of the performances of Malibran on the British 
stage. Both are highly entertaining. 

In the progress of the memoir the heroine is, of course, frequently brought into juxta-position 
with celebrated rivals ; yet in fact Pasta alone had any claim to equality, and even here there are few 
points of analogy. The difference between the two favorites was obvious. Pasta was every thing 
which mere art could effect—always correct, always graceful. But, being compact of art, she was 
invariably the same, The depth of expression which formed one of the principal charms of her 
singing, was due, however, to something apart from artificiality —to an irregularity in the tones of 
her voice, Her lower notes were somewhat dull and harsh, but deeply indicative of vehement pas- 
sion, and undoubtedly only the more effective from their wild contrast with the clear, sweet, upper 
ones. It has often been observed that the guttural melody of transition, from the voce di petto to 
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the voce di testa, is productive of a profound sense of melancholy—and it was the extent of this 
transition, in Pasta, which brought about her most thrilling effects. 

Malibran, with all the sense of a profound art, rendered this sense subservient to nature. As an 
actress she scarcely ever had an equal, yet her great success arose from the apparent absence of act- 
ing. She seemed borne away, and, in a great degree was so, by an intense enthusiasm. The pow- 
erful impression she produced arose from a conviction of her extreme sensibility. It is beyond the 
reach of art to imbue either air or recitative with more impassioned expression than was hers. Her 
utterance of the romance in Otello—the tone with which she occasionally gave the words Sul mio 
sasso in the Capuletti—we may defy any one to forget who ever had the exquisite pleasure of hear- 
ing them. Of her lower tones no sound in nature can convey the remotest idea. Her voice embraced 
three complete octaves, extending from the cuntralto D to the upper soprano D, and while sufficient- 
ly powerful to fill the immense San Carlos, could execute with the minutest precision every difficulty 
of vocal composition—ascending and descending scales, fiorituri, or cadences. Every one must re- 
member the electrical effect she was wont to produce, in the Sonnambula, in the words of the finale, 


Ah! non guinge uman pensiero 
Al contento end ’io sou piena. 


She here altered the origina! phrase of Bellini so as to let her voice come down to the tenor G, 
then, by a rapid transition, sprang up an interval of two octaves, striking the G above the treble 
stave. Her Sonnambula altogether was a study for the musical artist—a combination of the highest 
scientific skill with the most delicious singing, and the most impassioned yet finished acting. We 
saw nothing here of the certainly sweet but somewhat tiresome monotony of Pasta, The Amina of 
Malibran was indeed an embodiment of all the poet’s brightest dreams, and in this character she 
awakened the whole world of thought and feeling, as if by a spell, to the very highest sense of musi_ 
cal and intellectual enjoyment. 

The merely private anecdotes related in these volumes of the sensitive and vivacious woman are 
very entertaining, and strongly characteristic. Among other good things it is told that one evening 
she felt rather annoyed at the general prejudice expressed by the company then present against all 
English vocal composition, the opinion being altogether in favor of foreign music; some even going 
so far as to assert that nothing could be good the air of which was entirely and originally of English 
extraction, She in vain endeavored to maintain that all countries possess, though of course in un- 
equal degrees, many ancient melodies peculiarly their own; that nothing could exceed the beauty of 
the Scottish, Irish, Welsh, or even some of the old English airs. She then named many compositions 
of the best British composers, Bishop, Barnett, Lee, Horn, ect., declaring her belief that if she were 
to produce one of Bishop's or of Horn’s ballads, as the work of a Signor Vescovo, or Cuerno, thus 
Italianizing and Espagnolizing the names, it would be received with rapture. In the midst of the 
discussion she volunteered a new Spanish song, composed, as she said, by a Don Chocarreria. She 
commenced; the greatest attention prevailed; she touched the notes lightly, introducing variations 
on repeating the symphony, and with a serious feeling, though a slight smile might be traced on her 
lips, began :— 


Maria trayga un caldero 

De aqua, Llama levante 
Maria pon tu caldero 
Ayamos nuestro te, etc., ect. 


She finished ; plaudits resounded, and the air was quoted as a farther example of the superiority of 
foreign talent to English. The cantatrice assented, and agreed to yield to the general argument o 
the company, if the music which had just been played adagio should be found equally beautiful when 
played presto. She then sung it presto, and it was immediately recognised, to the consternation of 
all present, as an old English nursery song, very popular to be sure, but not precisely of the highest 
class, Our readers of Spanish will understand that 


Maria trayga un caldero 


means nothing more than - 
Molly put the kettle on. 


The Utility of Classical Studies. An Address. By N. C. Brooks, A.M. The Uncertainty of 
Literary Fame. A Poem. By C. W. Thomson, Esq. Pronounced before the Philomanth- 
aean Society of Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, Pa., on the Anniversary, February 14th, 
1840. Published by the Society. : 


Both as a poet and writer of prose Mr. Brooks has been long known tothe public. His numerous 
tales, essays, and addresses are familiar things. His “ Scriptural Anthology” placed him in the front 
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rank of the finest intellects of the country, and several of the picces which composed it would have 
done henor to any pen of the day. Excellent as this collection was, however, its best poems. have 
been surpassed by some later ones of its author, and, among the many American effusions to which 
we might point with pride, we really know of nothing superior to the “ Obsequies of Shelley” first 
published in “ The Gift” for 1839. ‘These stanzas evince powers of a noble order, and in all that re- 
gards the minor morals of literature, may be cited as a model. In especial, the stately and wel] 
balanced march of the rhythm tells of a ear finely attuned to the delicacies of melody. We seldom 
meet with finer lines than these— 


From his meridian throne the eye of day 
Beheld the kindlings of the funeral fire 

Where, like a wareworn Roman chieftain, lay, 
Upon his pyre, 

The poet of the broken heart and lyre. 


The Address lately delivered at Gettysburg embodies many of its author’s customary excellences, 
and, although upon a subject somewhat hackneyed, is an essay of merit. Its style is elaborate and 
ornate, but particularly correct—betokening achastened taste and a critical feeling. With the general 
arguments of the thesis we only partially accord, and with some of its detached positions we totally 
disagree. For example—* I consider the study of the Languages superior to any other mental exer- 
cise in disciplining the mind.” The end or object of mental discipline, does not, in the proposition 
of Mr. B., enter sufficiently, we think, into the estimate of that discipline itsel/—but we cannot now 
commence a discussion. In his denial of imperfections and errors of style to the Greek of the Old 
and New Testaments, the essayist is completely carried away by his enthusiasm for these writings, 

The poem by Charles West Thomson—a name familiar to all, and especially so to the readers of 
the “« Gentleman’s Magazine” —is in every respect worthy of the fine taste and talents of the author. 
Would our limits permit, there is nothing would give us greater pleasure than to copy it entire. The 
argument—the uncertainty of literary reputation—is made out with skill—the versification is sweet 
and forcible—the whole every thing that the most ardent admirers of the writer could expect or 
desire. We never saw a difficult task more cleverly executed. The composer of a fine poem, upon 
a stated occasion, gives evidence of a far more than ordinary power. 


The Florist’s Guide, containing Practical Directions for the Cultivation of Annual, Biennial, and 
Perennial Flowering Plants, of different classes, Herbaceous and Shrubbery, Bulbous, Fibrous, 
and Tuberous-rooted ; including the Double Dahlia; with a Monthly Calendar, containing 
Instructions for the management of Green House Plants throughout the year. T. Bridgeman, 
New York. Hirst and Dreer, Philadelphia. 


This is indisputably one of the best directories to Flora’s beauties that can be placed in the hands 
of an amateur gardener. There is no ostentatious humbug in the development of botanical knowledge, 


“no diffuse spread of scientific details and technicalities, written to gratify the scribbler’s vanity, and 


confuse the tyro, rather than instruct. We have some knowledge of horticulture, and can safely re- 
commend this unpretending volume to the attention of our readers, Messrs. Hirst and Dreer are 
well known as superior florists, and the insertion of their name in the title page is a sufficient guarantee 
of the work’s utility. 


Prank ; or Dialogwes between a Father and Son on the sulject of Agriculture, Husbandry, and 
Rural Affairs. By the author of « The Yellow Shoe-strings.” First Series. Kay and Brother, 
Philadelphia. 


We have committed an oversight which causes us no little vexation in not having before noticed 
these excellent “ Dialogues”—but the accident (for it is purely such) is mainly attributable to the 
unobtrusive and unpretending form in which they are given to the public. Their pamphleted good 
things have lain buried and perdus—for six or seven weeks we believe—under a huge pile of mere 
lumber done up in boards. But although “ Frank” has come to light at a late hour we do not the 
less cordially shake him by the hand. 

Mr. James Pedder, its author, is well known in England, as the composer of one of the most 
popular juvenile books of the day, « The Yellow Shoe-strings”—three words familiar in nursery 
annals, To indite a really good work of this kind is a task often attempted in vain by men of high 
literary eminence. In truth the qualifications for success depend not a little upon a clear head, but 
still more upon a a warm heart. Mr. P. now edita “ The Farmer's Cabinet” of this city. 














